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BETWEEN THE LINES 


H. C. McGinnis 


What About War Marriages? 


HE MARRIAGE business is 

booming these days as hasty 

war marriages swell the nor- 
mal number. There are many young 
women who think it is the height of 
patriotism to marry a young man 
leaving for the service and, in doing 
so, very often marry choices they 
would not make if their decisions 
were more leisurely. On the other 
hand, there are thousands of young 
men who, when called to the colors, 
feel they just don’t dare leave home 
without making certain of the lady 
of their choice. Then there are oth- 
ers who found their plans to marry 
interrupted by the war, but decided 
to go through with them and make 
the best of unusual conditions. 

There has been much discussion 
pro and con about war marriages 
and many clergymen have counselled 
against them unless there is a com- 
plete absence of war hysteria in 
their connection. At best it is a tick- 
lish question to discuss, for coming 
between ambitious sweethearts is 
about on a par with an outsider in- 
terfering between a battling man 
and wife—it usually breeds bumps 
for the interferer. Love, or sup- 
posed love, very often throws all 
cautions to the winds, even though 
it may recognize hints of bitter re- 
pentance to follow. Yet, since mar- 
riage is a lifetime contract, it must 
be entered into only after it has 
been given every common sense con- 
sideration. One can not change life 
mates as one discards a suit or hat 
he has become tired of; so the 
original choice should be a lasting 
one. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to 
discuss the ethics of marriage. How- 
ever, while today’s young people may 
insist they know more about stream- 
lined love than he does, it is most 
certain they do not know what 
changes are apt to take place in a 
man who is serving his country at 


the front, for they have never had 
that experience. The writer has 
had, for he served two years in 
France during the last war and saw 
at first hand the changes—-spiritual, 
moral, and sometimes physical— 
which often take place in a com- 
batant soldier. Therefore it is the 
present purpose to set down a few 
of these changes in personality for 
the calm consideration of those per- 
sons who are considering a war mar- 
riage. 


It IS only common sense to realize 

that anything so totally different 
from peace as modern war is, would 
inevitably make serious changes in 
those participating. The boy who 
comes back is very often not the 
same boy who left. There are deep 
spiritual changes which take place 
and which are often for the worse, 
rather than the better. Very few 
can engage in wholesale slaughter of 
fellow humans without letting it sear 
their souls. The frightfulness of war 
makes a lasting impression upon 
many of those engaged and today 
thousands of veterans of the last 
war have rather hard-bitten philoso- 
phies about life. These philosophies 
are not always openly expressed, but 
nevertheless they are frequently the 
motivating factors in the individual’s 
spiritual life. Some regain their 
spiritual equilibrium quickly after 
being demobilized, while others 
struggle vainly for years to regain 
that sweet conception of life they 
held before they took up wartime 
soldiering. The fact that there are 
spiritual casualties as well as phy- 
sical ones constitutes a serious 
problem for young people contem- 
plating a war marriage. For the 
girl it means that she may never 
live with the man she really mar- 
ried, being tied for life to one who 
seems a spiritual stranger. The man 
whose high spiritual ideals she so 


admired may have to become only a 
very tender memory to her. To the 
boy it means that, after the war, he 
may wonder why he ever accepted 
the responsibilities of marriage, 
making him constantly itch to escape 
from what he considered a privilege 
before he went to war. He may, for 
example, have lost interest in rais- 
ing children, wondering why he 
should create another generation to 
duplicate his sufferings. He may 
have become, for instance, a pleasure 
mad creature, desiring to compensate 
himself for what the war took out 
of him. Of course, these dire con- 
sequences are not necessarily prob- 
abilities, but they are always possi- 
bilities. 

Soldiers are also often morally dif- 
ferent than they were as civilians. 
The fact that they are under a 
nervuus strain and living in an at- 
mosphere quite unusual to them, 
often causes them to seek to ease the 
tension by drinking or gambling. 
Some keep their drinking under con- 
trol, but there are many veterans 
of the last war who never drank a 
drop before entering the service, yet 
returned home to develop into con- 
firmed drunkards. The girl who mar- 
ries a temperate youngster today 
may find later that she has on her 
hands a man whose sole ambition is 
to drink the nation dry. Excessive 
gambling has ruined many another 
AEF ‘vet who knew nothing about 
the galloping cubes or the riffling 
pasteboards before he joined up. 


ACCORDING to past experience, 

we might judge sexual loose- 
ness as almost proverbial in war- 
time. The general moral breakdown 
usually strikes soldiers harder than 
civilians and, unfortunately, there 
are both physical and moral reper- 
cussions. Sometimes the physical 
effects were not discernible when the 
soldier was demobilized, a misfor- 
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tune which often caused many others 
besides himself to suffer, innocent 
wives and children being made to 
pay for sins they did not commit. 


Almost every AEF soldier of 
World War I saw conclusive proof 
of the gross immorality of wartime 
Europe. The sight and knowledge of 
this general sexual looseness spoiled 
the wartime marriages of many 
American boys. Many of the boys 
had married before leaving for 
Europe because they and their 





sweethearts thought that marriage 
might help offset some of the lone- 
liness of a soldier far from home. 
Perhaps in many cases it did; but 
in many other cases the young hus- 
band, seeing girls, married and un- 
married, galloping around with 
every Tom, Dick and Harry, worried 
about what his own little wifey 
might be doing, especially since there 
were a couple of million boys in uni- 
form back home. Very often the 
miseries of war were sharply in- 
creased for these young husbands 


because of jealousies and suspicions 
based solely upon what they saw 
going on around them. These feel- 
ings were often the causes of ex- 
cessive drinking and gambling to 
forget what might possibly be going 
on back home. 

All in all, considering the changes 
which take place from the beginning 
to the end of a war, it seems wise 
not to engage in any lifetime con- 
tracts until both parties are abso- 
lutely sure of themselves and of each 
other. 


The Public’s Responsibility 


NE TALKING to his fellow 

Americans these days finds them 
full of determination that this coun- 
try is coming out of this struggle 
very definitely the victor. He finds 
no hopelessness or discouragement. 
But he does find a very deep concern 
and worry. Every day Mr. & Mrs. 
American hear their leaders berating 
them soundly for their complacency; 
yet, to save their lives, they can’t see 
where they are the least bit compla- 
cent. In fact, they feel sure the shoe 
is on the other foot. 

The public is willing to accept its 
leaders’ words that it will take the 
last ounce of national strength and 
effort to win and is willing to give it. 
Moreover, it wants this war to end 
as quickly as possible, knowing that 
every additional hour of fighting 
costs lives, more misery, and more 
debt. Sales of defense bonds and 
stamps show that people are saving 
their pennies as never before, cheer- 
fully doing without things to which 
they are accustomed. Even the kids 
are doing without their candy suck- 
ers to buy defense stamps. Many 
folks with income taxes to pay are 
already offering monthly deductions 
from their paychecks. People are 
doing without rubber, sugar, and 
many other things without murmur- 
ing and then want to know what else 
they can do. Here and there a few 
do step out of line, but they are ex- 
ceptions. So Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ican are not worried about any al- 
leged public complacency; they are 
worried because so many government 
leaders either don’t realize the mag- 
nitude of the task ahead or are not 
big enough to rise to it. 
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Americans may be a careless lot, 
generally speaking, when no drastic 
danger threatens, but let a real 
crisis appear and they immediately 
shed all their lackadaisical manner 
and become hard headed fighters. 
Taking very seriously the warnings 
that the country can possibly be 
invaded or subjected to raids, they 
are worried when they learn that the 
Office of Civilian Defense has spent 
$418,000 of defense money for 
Speaker’s Division salaries but only 
$44,000 for the salaries of the 
Civilian Protection Staff. They are 
worried when they know that OCD 
salaries spent on community plan- 
ning, group activities, youth activi- 
ties, and know-your-government pro- 
jects amount to $197,000 as com- 
pared to $16,000 salaries for the 
Emergency Medical department and 
$42,000 covering Fire Defense sala- 
ries. They are further worried about 
the ridiculous battle between OCD 
arid Paul McNutt’s Office of Defense, 
Health and Welfare Services and the 
fact that OCD is duplicating almost 
everything already placed under Mr. 
McNutt. They wonder if Amer- 
icans must suffer and die because 
thoughtless or selfish bureaucrats 
battle to a desperate finish. 

They are quite angry because they 
know the current Rivers and Har- 
bors Bill is the biggest pork barrel 
yet and they wonder if those who 
have insisted upon its passage really 
know we need every last dollar for 
war materials for nearly half the 
world or are they just dilly-dallying 
with fate. They ask why, to serve 
the public good, rivers that should 
better be paved than dredged fight 
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successfully for places in this mon- 
strous legislation. They are con- 
siderably depressed because they 
know that non-essential bureaus are 
operating at great speed, inviting 
whole caravans of workers to Wash- 
ington to be hired for unnecessary 
work. 

MERICANS, with their sons 

marching off to battle, wonder 
why the war effort and good govern- 
ment should be impeded by thou- 
sands of social reformers who get 
appropriations for publicity bureaus 
designed to propagandize the public 
to know-your-government-our-way, 
flooding the wastebaskets of news- 
paper editors all over the country 
with tons of unwanted material. 
American housewives, carrying used 
paper bags to their grocers for re- 
use, wonder if these people know 
about a possible paper shortage—or 
don’t they care? The public knows 
that Washington is loaded to the 
gunwales with screwballs who are 
the real “parasites,” screwballs who 
madly figure how to establish 
bureaus for wild-eyed ideas of social 
reform. It simply can’t understand 
why continued encouragement should 
be given to all kinds of co-ordina- 
tors, deputy-co-ordinators, assistant 
co-ordinators, and assistants to as- 
sistant co-ordinators, on all kinds of 
fancy and fuzzy brained ideas, while 
the public at large is being implored 
to eliminate from their lives every- 
thing that doesn’t immediately help 
the problem at hand. Furthermore, 
the public is becoming more and 
more alarmed each day at the ap- 
pointments to important positions of 
high salaried people whose appoint- 
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ments cause the Dies Committee— 
The Congressional Committee To In- 
vestigate Un-American Activities— 
to shriek in protest and alarm. 


I? IS not the present purpose to de- 

tail all the things which are worry- 
ing John Q. Public these days, for 
that would require a large volume. 
Futhermore, such detailing is un- 
necessary, for newspaper editorials 
are full of them. In some few cases, 
public protests have caused remedies 
—such as the recent affair of pen- 
sions for Congress. But public yelp- 
ing rarely fazes well intrenched bu- 
reaucrats—they usually have to be 
literally booted out of the trough and 
then they try desperately to bob up 
somewhere else on the public pay- 
roll. Yet the rapidly rising public 
anger against Washington monkey 
business need not be in vain, for very 
shortly a remedy against much of 
this will be available. This is the 
year we elect a new House. 

The next Congress may either 
make or break the national situation. 
Under our form of government, Con- 
gress is the real voice of the people 
and should be the effective voice. 
Public clamor may do much some- 
times, but there is nothing obligatory 
upon bureaucrats to heed it. Con- 
gressional vitality is America’s big- 
gest safeguard; but it will have to 
get much serious overhauling if it is 
to perform its intended purpose dur- 
ing these critical days. Overhauling 
it doesn’t mean making it all New 
Deal, all old line Democrat, or all 
Republican. But it does mean mak- 
ing it all patriot. No one of our 
political factions has any exclusive 
patent on good government, although 
each would have us think so. Neith- 
er is any faction the exclusive owner 
of all graft grabbing proclivities as 
their rivals may ask us to believe. 
But, unfortunately, they are all load- 
ed te the brim with professional poli- 
ticians—people who insist upon par- 
tisanship and selfishness, come what 
may. 

If the nation is to enjoy a whole- 
some and healthy condition, we must 
elect a new Congress which will do 
two things: first, it must see that 
the government is stripped for action 
in the prosecution of the war—and 
that means that all deadwood in gov- 
ernment operations must be lopped 
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off; second, it must see that our 
military victory does not become a 
hollow mockery because of its being 
bought at the price of national bank- 








Ode to the War Profiteer 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


It is 1952. It is November, and a 
light snow like a mantle of old lace 
is falling gently over the capitol 
grounds in Washington. The up- 
turned surface of a bronze tablet 
bearing the names of heroes fallen 
in the war of the Pacific is frosted 
with snow flakes. On the stone bench 
before the monument and in front of 
the bronze tablet broods the spirit of 
a soldier whose body lies somewhere 
in China. As he broods, he sees the 
armed forces who gave the last full 
measure of devotion for America 
rise from their scattered graves to 
protest against the selfish profiteers 
who have battened and fattened 
themselves by means of the war. 
With clenched fist and eyes raised to 
heaven the spirit of this unknown 
soldier cries aloud for all his com- 
rades: 


What if my name won glory! 
What if my name was enrolled 
Upon the bronze tablet of heroes 
When the stern and scarlet story 
Of the Pacific war has been told! 


How has my sacrifice mattered 
If, after the battles were won 
And freedom’s flag kept waving 
Over the bodies now scattered 
In the land of the rising sun? 


What did it profit Old Glory 

When the rich came forth from their 
hiding 

Bloated and sleek and fat, 

Swelled with their war profiteering, 

Wearing the silken hat? 


What if my name won glory 

When the stern and scarlet story 

Of the war is finally told... 

For what did I die for.:..MY 
COUNTRY... 

Or to fill profiteers with gold? 








ruptcy or a smothering of American 
ideals of government. This means 
that no bacon-grabbers or bacon- 
savers should be returned as the peo- 
ple’s representatives. Probably the 
greatest possible victory this nation 
could achieve right now would be the 
election of a Congress in which new 
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faces would predominate. A Con- 
gress in which the professional office 
holder would be scarce would indeed 
be a godsend, for this nation suffers 
from an overburden of politics. 

As the election fight waxes hot— 
and it probably will be very hot 
when it gets under way—it will be 
very difficult to discern the truth in 
the conflicting, purely partisan and 
often selfish statements. But the 
public must separate the gold from 
the dross if its aroused determina- 
tion is to bear fruit. There are many 
real men in our present Congress 
and the frequent disregarding of 
party lines in recent voting shows 
that they belong to all factions. But 
all our representatives will be wear- 
ing wings when they return to their 
constituents for votes, even though 
their voting record or lack of activity 
may not bear them out. 

The American public will make a 
serious mistake this year if it per- 
sists in its old habit of accepting 
machine-picked candidates from 
which to make its choices. This time 
the public must use the same ingenu- 
ity in selecting its representatives 
that it does in other critical matters. 
If those who offer themselves have 
nothing more to offer than the fact 
that they are persistent officeholders, 
then the voters must appeal to oth- 
ers who perhaps have no desire for 
office, but who can be prevailed upon 
now to serve their country as their 
community’s representative. Even 
though professional politics may 
bear an odorous name, American 
men and women of ability must be 
shown that America can be saved in 
the halls of Congress as well as in 
the trenches and factories. 

This matter is vital, for, as Demo- 
cratic Senator Millard Tydings said 
in his Senate speech on February 
13: “This government is an over- 
grown monstrosity from top to bot- 
tom, an extravagant, wasteful bu- 
reaucracy in the midst of the whole 
war prosecution; and every Sena- 
tor knows it.” So, as Lincoln told 
one Congress, we must tell our pres- 
ent legislators that they must either 
“nobly save or meanly lose the last, 
best hope of earth.” A well selected, 
intensely patriotic Congress is al- 
ways the nation’s best safeguard for 
good and entirely Constitutional gov- 
ernment. 
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HAVE a home at last 

—in a Hospitality 
House, in the state of Wis- 
consin, after two years on 
the road—two years of 
tramping, begging, conniv- 
ing, trying to get work, 
and when I did get it I was 
paid (invariably) in bar- 
ter. 

Before I started out on 
the road I had prayed long 
and fervently for work— 
any kind of work. You 
know, dear Lord, I have my 
B.A. from college, but 
somehow I just didn’t con- 
nect. I stormed Heaven 
for work! The Infant of 
Prague, The Lady of 
Lourdes, St. Joseph, The 
Sacred Heart, and all the 
time I was staying on at 
school as Mother Mercedes 
told me I was welcome... . 

Then I became angry at 
You, God, and with a black 
rage in my heart and a 
scowl on my face (making 
me the Original Sourpuss) I left without saying 
goodbye to Mother Mercedes, and You know where 
the school is, out on the South Side? Well, I walked 
from there, down to the Loop, and out North to 
Evanston. ...I had fifteen cents, a few clothes in a 
brief case .... I walked all night. Fear kept me on 
the move. It was summer. I slept in a park that 
day.... About me were large houses. I went to 
the back door of one and asked for food. The maid 
gave me a glass of milk, a slice of cake and an 
orange. I put the orange in my brief case. 

It was awfully hard to un-teach myself praying, 
for all my years I had prayed without ceasing. As 
I played tennis I offered ejaculations; as I tripped 
down the halls in college, I prayed; and night I 
went to sleep praying. But I had decided never to 
pray again, because, beat my heart, God had for- 
gotten me—But You know all that. You know how 


A AL etter to God 


Dear Father in Heaven: 





The Court of Kindness 

A Hospitality House 

(Address withheld) 
February 8, 1942 


hard it was to break a life 
time habit of prayer.... 
to try to be nonchalant. 

I slept in the depot in 
Winnetka the next day, 
begged my meals at large 
houses, and then, out on 
Green Bay Road, a car 
stopped, asked me if I 
wished to ride. 

I got in. A girl about 
my age was at the wheel. 
She asked: “Where to?” 
and I said I had no destina- 
tion. I was atramp. She 
was going as far as Troy 
Center, Wisconsin, and 
took me along. When we 
arrived in the village she 
bought me a meal—she ate 
with me—at a restaurant, 
and when we parted out- 
side she gave me $2.16— 
all she had in her purse, 
and her compact. 

I started out of the vil- 
lage. After an hour of 
walking along a dusty road 
I came upon two women 
sitting beneath a tree. They greeted me, asked me 
to sit with them. 

That was the beginning, dear Lord, and You 
know what came after. You know women tramps 
go in groups. I stayed with the two women, who 
will be Joan and June, for months, begged for them, 
stole for them, divided with them, was loyal to 
them. 

Often we met other tramps, banded together. .. 
And then came winter. Eagle, Troy, Palmyra, 
Mukwanago, and Little Prairie are villages in the 
heart of the Wisconsin Lakes, and most of the 
houses are closed winters. We kept our ears open, 
learned the Joyce Cottage—an eight room house 
with a furnace and all the equipment of a city home 
—was vacated winters and that the family went to 
Florida. 

We moved in when they moved out. Joan was 
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older, imposing. Decked in Mrs. Joyce’s clothes she 
looked like a cross between a Roman matron and an 
English duchess. She was the caretaker, she said, 
and the few folks who stayed at the lake until Octo- 
ber, swallowed it. 

We used their coal, we ate and drank everything 
in their house. There were hundreds of cans of 
food. We lived well. When the spring wind nuz- 
zled Joan and June, they were ready to start off. 
I stayed, met the family, confessed my iniquity, 
offered to work for what we had eaten and for 
the coal. 

You know, dear Lord, how Mrs. Joyce reacted— 
like an aristocrat. She said she forgave me, that it 
took courage to stay and confess. She outfitted me 
with her daughter’s clothes and got me a job near- 
by, at a girls’ camp at Palmyra. 

I was a counsellor and liked it. Two months later 
(when camp closed) I had $100 and an idea. I’d 
stay in the camp all winter. It would be necessary 
to go away for a time, but I’d come back in October, 
when the days were short and cold.... 

I wasn’t praying or attending Mass during this 
and kept telling myself I was the girl God forgot. 

I went on the road again, with my money in my 
shoe. Begged meals, slept in fields, and in mid- 
October, came back to camp. There wasn’t a speck 
of food. There was soap, kerosene, a little coal, 
some kindling and plenty of firewood in the yard, 
for the camp was woodsy. 

I dragged a bed into the kitchen, walked to the 
village every day bringing home food each day, food 
against the winter when I’d not be able to walk 
three miles to a store. There were saws and axes 
and I worked up a goodly pile of wood. One day 
the woman we had bought eggs from in summer 
called, learned I was the earetaker, without pay. 
Would I work a day a week for her? She couldn’t 
pay in money but she would give me eggs, a dressed 
hen, cookies and milk. I worked for her. Some 
Tuesdays I brought home a pat of butter, two dozen 
eggs, a piece of bacon, cookies and milk. Invariably 
she loaded my earnings and myself into the car and 
brought us back to camp. 

She allowed me 25 cents an hour, and I worked 
eight hours a day. Two dollars, in barter, brings 
in quite a basket of food. 

Spring came all too soon. I had written the 
director for work another season but she was get- 
ting college girls without pay, as they were seeking 
experience. 

It was the road again. I ate berries, raw turnips, 
raw corn, slept in haystacks, and finally came, at 
evening, into a camp of men and women tramps, as 
hopeless and unclean a bunch of derelicts as I ever 
saw. 


I stayed with them. Begged in town. Went to 
butcher shops for bones, to grocery stores for half- 
rotted vegetables and fruit.... We got a shelter in 
late October of that year, a barn on the river bank, 
but we could occupy only on condition we send the 
men away. We sent them. Three women and I lived 
there one winter, an awful winter, for they were 
communistic plus. One was a chronic thief, one a 
drunkard and the third was a super pickpocket. 

We lived high. Steak once a day. The owner of 
the place put up a stove, loaned us four cots, plenty 
of bedding, dishes, chairs, tables and lamps. We 
had to shovel the snow from her sidewalk for our 
fuel. She figured we earned it by keeping her side- 
walk clear. 

One night the thief came home with stockings 
and purses, bragging she had stolen them from a 
store. I do not know why it hurt me that time, as I 
knew I ate food that was paid for by the money 
picked from pockets, and I was wearing stockings 
that had been stolen.... 

I walked away without a word, kept walking. 
Came to a large building, and because I was chilled 
through, I went in and—fainted. 

It was the Walworth County Poor House. I 
stayed because I was ill, and in time I ran away, 
tramped the roads again, and cast my lot with other 
women tramps.... 

As we ate supper, one said: “There is a Hospi- 
tality House in this town where they keep you, 
clothe you, feed you, get you a job, if you want it, 
and ask no questions.” 

I was terribly tired of tramping, of snitching 
food from fields, garbage cans, floors. I asked a 
few questions, and later presented myself at the 
Hospitality House known as The Court of Kind- 
ness. 

I stayed. I help the directress with human dere- 
licts—I understand them so well! 

I am back to my old time status—no, not quite. 
I'll never get back the spiritual loveliness I lost on 
the road. Prayer comes hard. I have to teach my- 
self all over, and it is much more difficult than was 
the un-teaching. 

Quite a letter, isn’t it, Father in Heaven? We 
need food now, and shoes and clothes for men and 
women. Could You put it in kind hearts to re- 
member us? And could You put out the idea of 
camps for girls so they won’t have to go on the 
road, live in filth, fear, chaos and sin? 

The most pitiful thing in the world, dear Lord, 
as You well know, is a woman tramping the roads. 

Goodnight, dear Jesus, and thank You for re- 
claiming me. 


Josephine 
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ERHAPS no form of entertainment for the 
youth of our nation is quite so vital today as 
that of radio. 

It can, and should, be an important force in lead- 
ing the impressionable minds of our girls and boys 
into the right paths of vigorous, happy living even 
as it amuses them and fills their leisure time. 

Many parents, I am sure, are in accord with this 
belief. In fact, this article was inspired by a query 
from the Chairman of the Radio Committee of the 
Milwaukee Archdiocesan League of Home and 
School Associations, requesting opinions on juvenile 
radio programs generally and their effect upon our 
youth. 

Since the beginning of time children have shown 
a tendency to emulate persons appealing to their 
imaginations as colorful figures, good or bad. The 
influence of such persons upon their lives has been 
noticeably great, and much the same influence is 
spread today by the characters who come to life 
over the air waves—characters, who, in the minds 
of the young listeners, actually live and breathe the 
exciting moments of adventure within their midsts; 
whose magnetic personalities step into their living 
rooms for the duration of the broadcast. 

To them they are very real. Our girls and boys 
live the experiences of the radio make-believers 
with them, step by step. Childhood possesses the 
gift of unbounded, unbiased enjoyment without be- 

ing analytical, 

without question, 
i when its interest 
is attracted and 
held. 


Consequently, 
it is most essen- 
tial that radio 
programs’ espe- 
cially designed 
for children 
should be care- 
fully supervised 
in preparation 
and presentation. 


They must be 
based on sound 
social concepts 
and at the same 
time supply the 
necessary 
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Radio—And Our Girls 'and Boys 


Martha Lee Forgy 


warmth, vigor and reality demanded by the vast 
imagination and love of adventure, so peculiarly 
childhood’s own. 

Story tellers have a great opportunity to guide 
their young listeners and encourage in them a de- 
sire for the better things. That Voice makes the 
story live. It lifts the characters from the printed 
page into reality. It supplies the color and the ac- 
tion. It leaves nothing to be desired by the imagi- 
nation of the juvenile. 

And it can cause the juveniles to want to turn 
from adult programs they often should not hear to 
gather eagerly at a given time for their own espe- 
cially planned broadcast. 

Sometime ago, as the holiday season approached, 
the manager of a branch of a nationally-known de- 
partment store decided to sponsor for a short time 
a children’s program over the local radio station in 
a midwest city. 

Since the thought of Christmas and Santa Claus 
filled the mind of every small child, a nightly broad- 
cast by the story teller, Santa’s Helper, naturally 
fell into line and it was a happy fifteen minutes for 
me when, as that helper and the teller of tales, I 
faced the mike to bring an acceptable story to a 
vast audience of listening girls and boys. 


The vast audience is not an exaggeration or a 
matter of speculation or conjecture, for the volume 
of mail received daily, and from surprisingly far 
distant spots, proved the interest and the constancy 
of that “juvenile public.” 

The series came to an end on Christmas Eve but 
the response had been so gratifying that the spon- 
sor decided to continue the time indefinitely for a 
children’s hour. There was only one question in 
the minds of the radio staff. Would the program, 
without the tinsel and glamour, without an occa- 
sional trip to Santa’s North Pole Workshop, and the 
jingle bells, hold the attention of the juveniles so 
unfailingly ? 

The new program was planned as a story hour 
for girls and boys of a wider age range, and they 
were invited to join the Seroco club of listeners. 
This they did eagerly and when the next broadcast 
was aired, our audience was with us, augmented by 
many new “members.” 

We gave those girls and boys their own theme 
song, played nightly, except Sunday, by the studio 
organist. Santa’s helper became Serena, the voice 
of the story teller, bringing stories—not just picked 
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up at random—but stories that reflected respect for 
parents and adult authority, high morals and fair 
play without sacrificing the necessary excitement, 
adventure, vigor or vitality in any degree. 

Occasionally there was an original story but, for 
the most part, they were well chosen short stories 
from the pens of well-known writers of juvenile 
fiction, each complete in one broadcast. 

There was plenty of mystery included, for chil- 
dren, both girls and boys, love the thrill of an 
enigma that will put them on their mettle and give 
them something to attempt to solve. Mysteries for 
children, of course, vary greatly from those pre- 


the happenings, seeing themselves as the girls and 
boys who moved into action from the printed pages 
and sprang into life through their receiving sets. 

That feature of the children’s hour might have 
been wholly sufficient to hold their attention in- 
definitely but the Seroco members learned to look 
forward to additional surprises planned especially 
for their program. 

These surprises were arranged by the studio 
staff with the idea ever in mind of providing 
novel entertainment with plenty of punch without 
lessening the reflection of respect for clean living, 
honorable behavior and law and order. 





pared for adults. 

There were no “Dead End Kids,” no toughies 
talking out of the corner of their mouths, no rat- 
tat-tat of machine guns, revolver-flashing detec- 
tives, Jesse Jameses or Dead-Eye Dicks,—just girls 
and boys in everyday life, much like themselves, 
who, through the writer’s pen, were drawn into 
mysteries involved enough to hold them spellbound 
from start to finish and yet logical and real 
throughout. 


Presenting a book-length, “Swallow and Ama- 
zon,” by Arthur Ransome, was an experiment which 
happily proved to be a successful one. Each eve- 
ning Serena gave one installment from the story 
and the young listeners stayed with the book to the 
end, all expressing their liking for the nautical 
terms and the high adventure of the exploits of its 
characters. In short, with the story teller they lived 


We brought to the microphone, for instance, 
Bozo, the world’s only mind reading dog, featured 
by Ripley’s “Believe It Or Not,” and the girls and 
bo’s thrilled to the sound of the collie’s sharp barks 
as he went through his routine without one mistake. 

The fan mail increased in volume, too, when we 
wrote “Little George” Harman into the script. 
“Little George,” the world’s smallest clown, stood 
only thirty-two inches high, weighing only sixty- 
five pounds, and one of the studio staff had to lift 
him onto a chair or a high stool for the broadcast, 
to the delight of the unseen audience of juveniles 
as well as the studio guests. 

Our young listeners were equally enthusiastic, 
judging from their response, each time Kellems and 
Wells, black-face circus clowns, entered the picture 
with a bit of humorous by-play, or when we brought 
Captain Conway, retired trainer of lions and tigers 
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into the studio to tell his favorite stories of actual 
experiences with the wild animals he had tamed 
and trained to perform in circus rings. 

The musical background was never neglected on 
our children’s hour and was always in keeping with 
the spirit of the broadcast. In fact, every feature 
of the program was designed to lift our girls and 
boys to a high level of thought without sacrificing 
things important to their pleasures and desires. 

Radio programs, like the comic strips and the 
movies, cannot be too strictly censored for our 
youth today. 

Much has been done to date in tabooing objec- 
tionable movies and setting forth lists of those ac- 
ceptable for families, and particularly children, to 
see. And much can be done to promote only the 
higher types of broadcasts for juvenile listeners. 

The National Association of Broadcasters is 
eager for constructive criticism and expresses a 
desire to send into our American homes only the 
best in entertainment. They have created a code 
to this end, setting their standards high. 

But most of the censoring and supervision must 
necessarily rest upon the parents. 

We need more programs that will appeal to a 
child’s sense of humor; more religious programs; 
and more wholesome, well-rounded story-telling 
hours with just enough mystery and adventure. 

Many adult programs being aired are not good 
for our girls and boys. Many of the characters, as 
in our comic strips and cinemas, are far from the 
type we would have them emulate. 

Keep them away from the rat-tat-tat of machine 
guns and the glorification of the gangster. 

From the “Lone Ranger” and others of his type 
can be learned a lesson of justice and fair play, 
arousing in the juvenile a desire to right undeserved 
wrongs and a deep and understanding sympathy for 
the under-dog. 

To the youth of today the “Lone Ranger” proba- 
bly presents a modern version of “Robin Hood.” 

The importance of programs that instill and en- 
courage social and moral soundness cannot be too 
greatly stressed and now, that the entire world is 
involved in chaotic struggle and our own nation has 
been drawn into deadly warfare, programs that will 
strengthen the morale of our children for the dif- 
ficult days that lie ahead and will imbue them with 
a true sense of patriotism should not be neglected. 
They offer a real opportunity to bring, in dramatic 
short stories and skits, examples of the bravery and 
Spartan courage of girls and boys in foreign coun- 
tries who know too well the sound of the air raid 
siren and the unmistakable whining of enemy 
planes overhead. 

These programs should never, of course, intro- 


duce anything akin to horror or torture, or super- 
stition. No radio programs for juvenile listeners 
should ever do that. But they can be prepared so 
as to impress our girls and boys with the great job 
that is before us and what a necessary part they 
each can play; at the same time arousing in them 
a deeper loyalty, understanding and love for coun- 
try, church and home. 

Today our children’s groups, particularly the 
girl and boy scouts, are fired with the desire to do 
something worthwhile to help. Radio, as perhaps 
no other medium, can keep alive those desires and 
lead the way. 

Such splendid programs can be written and pre- 
sented that our girls and boys will look beyond the 
danger to new vistas of freedom and world peace 
after each girl and boy of America has stood vali- 
antly by to the end of the conflict. 

Almost any lesson can be successfully presented 
to our youth through the important force of radio. 
And its undeniable influence can be good or bad, as 
we wish. It offers one of the greatest mediums in 
reaching the juvenile mind, whether the purpose of 
the program be entertainment or education. 

' The story tellers have a great opportunity to 
guide their listeners but they also have a deep re- 
sponsibility, for they should be ever mindful that, 
to the eager listening youth, the story is more than 
just a story—it is real characters, living, laughing, 
crying, moving through scenes in which they, too, 
are moving and living. 

The stories, consequently, should be most careful- 
ly selected, with the same planning as if the audi- 
ence were actually being invited into the at- 
mosphere of the story, to mingle in reality with the 
characters of ‘fiction. 

Timing of the broadcast is also important. A 
fifteen minute period, preferably in late afternoon, 
has proven best in experimentation. Santa’s Help- 
er’s program was aired at 5:15 p.m. but later, when 
it became the Seroco club program, the time was 
changed to 5:45 p.m. without loss of listeners. 

Any fifteen minutes, following their after-school 
playtime out-of-doors, when they can gather around 
the receiving set for their very own program, is a 
good time, and Saturday morning broadcasts have 
also proven popular. 

The type of radio entertainment planned and pre- 
sented for our youth today depends chiefly upon the 
parents. If they express a desire for the best pro- 
grams, demanding high standards and supervision, 
they will find most local stations and the major 
national hookups more than willing to cooperate. 

For they, too, know the powerful influence of 
radio on the impressionable minds of our girls and 
boys. 
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Apiil Fool's Day 


Shirley Warner 


66 A, I'LL bet April Fool’s Day was never a 
religious holy day!” David challenged his 
Grandpop. 

Grandpop grinned and admitted he had something 
there. “But,” he said, “we can still thank the early 
Fathers and their efforts to make the Christian 
converts feel at home in their new religion for our 
present April Fool’s Day customs!” 

David was all eyes and ears. 


“There are several explanations for April Fool’s 
Day, or All Fools’ Day, as it is called in Europe,” 
Grandpop began. “One we get from Plutarch, the 
old writer whose Lives have made so many classic 
Greek and Roman heroes familiar figures to us. He 
described the various midwinter festivals which the 
common people of his day celebrated, and then he 
added...” Here Grandpop excused himself and 
darted into the library for his huge volume of 
Plutarch’s Lives. David waited expectantly. 


Grandpop came back and opened the big book on 
his knee. “I’ve told you about the Saturnalia, and 
its more popular successor, the Kalends,” he re- 
minded David, who nodded. “They were, you re- 
member, the heyday of the Fool, which in those 
times meant lout or stupid person. Well, it seems 
old Plutarch didn’t have much respect for those 
crazy revellers, because he claims that the authori- 
ties couldn’t even depend on them to remember 
when the celebrations which were specifically 
planned for their recreation were to take place. So 
the officials kindly set aside a special holiday later 
in the year—about April first, our reckoning—to 
take care of those Fools who had missed the mid- 
winter celebration. Hmmm....” Grandpop paged 
through the tome. “Here it is. Plutarch says, 
‘they allowed this day to those who could not. as- 
certain their own tribes’ (imagine such stupidity!), 
‘or they permitted those who had missed the cele- 
bration of the Kalends in their proper tribes along 
with the rest of the people, either from business, 
absence, or ignorance, to hold their festival apart 
on this day.’” 

“Those poor guys must have been awful dumb,” 
declared David, with a shake of his head. 


“They sure were,” admitted Grandpop, “and 
that’s why some folks think that the day assigned 
to them to make up for lost fun eventually became 
our April Fool’s Day. 

“Then others believe that the Kalends in a totally 
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different way were the origin of our April first 
tomfoolery. I told you about the Feast of Fools, 
and how the Church finally had to put a stop to the 
cavortings of the minor clergy. Well, many of the 
games and the fancy little plays that were slowly 
developed in connection with that custom were too 
good to discard when the Feast of Fools stopped 
being a Church festivity. So, particularly in 
France, elaborate companies were organized and 
called themselves ‘sociétés des fous’, which means 
‘Fools’ Companies’ in English. These societies of 
professional clowns improved the plays originated 
by the playful ‘esclaffardi,’ and took to presenting 
them for the entertainment of the populace. 

“In Paris these Fools’ Plays developed into quite 
a tradition, and they began to be presented through- 
out the year. You have heard of Pierre Gringoire, 
one of the characters in Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame 
de Paris. He was one of these Fools who was in 
the business of writing and acting in the ‘sotties,’ 
or ‘fools’ plays.’ Francois Villon, France’s first 
poet, was also associated with them from time to 
time.” David’s eyes glowed in recognition of those 
glamorous names. 

“But I’m straying from the point,” Grandpop 
interrupted himself. “Meanwhile, throughout 
France, sowing-time had become a very popular 
holiday, one not particularly connected with the 
Church, and consequently not very solemn. It was 
at sowing-time—around the first of April!—that 
the countryfolk flocked into town to furnish the 
most eager audience for the Fools’ Plays. Natural- 
ly, they thought the jokes in the plays funny, espe- 
cially if they were at the expense of a character 
who resembled someone they knew. So they’d try 
the jokes out on their friends. To make a long 
story short, when anything is fun, it spreads fast, 
and this custom did just that. Gradually it con- 
quered Europe, and came to us from the English 
prank-players who colonized our land. That’s the 
second explanation of All Fools’ Day.” 

“What’s yours?” David shot out, realizing that 
Grandpop still hadn’t expounded his own favorite 
theory. 

“Well, the various theories overlap, and as in 
many of these histories, they are all partly true, I 
suppose. But what I think happened was this. I 
told you some time ago that the churchman Diony- 
sius figured that the Annunciation of the Birth of 
Christ was a more seemly occasion to be dedicated 
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as the Beginning than the mere January first of 
old Caesar’s calendar year. So, sometime in the 
thirteenth century, the secular celebration of New 
Year’s Day was moved to March 25, the Feast of 
the Annunciation. The Dionysian idea so com- 
pletely captured the popular fancy that it lasted 
in some parts of Europe until 1752. ‘ 

“In an effort to standardize things, though, a new 
calendar called the Gregorian came out in 1564. 
With the gradual, slow adoption of this new order, 
the New Year’s Day celebration was returned to 
January 1. The French were the first to adopt the 
new custom, but there were plenty of Frenchmen— 
Fools, like the stupid Romans—who forgot that 
they were supposed to celebrate on January first, 
and kept on ringing bells and calling on their friends 
late on the night of March 24! They made such a 
spectacle of themselves that their wiser friends took 
to playing tricks on them, to impress on them the 
change of date. In exchange for their out-of- 
season ‘etrennes,’ or New Year’s Gifts, these wit- 
less folk were presented with foolish things like 
sweets with soap inside them, or purses full of 
stones.” 

David chuckled. 
ready. 

“Their friends came to visit and annoy them at 
midnight for a week or so after March 25, when 
these stupid dolts had tried to celebrate the old 
New Year. They’d get them up in the middle of 
the night with reports of a house on fire, or some- 
thing equally untrue.” 

David giggled. “I get it,” he anticipated. 

“Wait,” warned the story-teller. “There’s more. 
You see, April first was an an- 
cient feast of the Vernal Equi- 
nox among some primitive Euro- 
peans, even among the old in- 
habitants of Britain. For some 
reason they had long since 
established a sort of second 
Kalends at that period—perhaps 
for all I know, it was an out- 
growth of the holiday of the 


He knew about such gifts al- 
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forgettors recorded by Plutarch. By the time Eng- 
land got around to adopting the Gregorian calendar, 
this Equinoctial celebration was already being 
held—with foolish gifts and errands—from March 


25, roughly to April 1! 
that?” 

David didn’t care much about the conflicting evi- 
dence. He was more interested in knowing what 
the pranksters of that ancient day did to confound 
their victims. 

“The April first celebration was probably a sow- 
ing-time festival in remote times,” Grandpop ex- 
plained. ‘Lacking the sponsorship of the Church, 
it had just degenerated into a lot of silly folk 
games. As you continue to learn about the history 
of holidays, you’ll hear of many like this one. Start- 
ing as pagan holy days, when dark incantations 
were muttered and even human sacrifices were 
sometimes offered to false gods, the rites became, 
in Christian times, just harmless stunts. Of the 
mischievous jokes so widely enjoyed at first, we 
have inherited only a few, and we have only April 
Fool’s Day and Hallowe’en for ‘pulling’ them. 

“Sometime along in the seventeenth century, the 
custoin of ‘sleeveless errands’ began. This express- 
sion comes from the practice of sending the Fool to 
buy a garment which the joker had already arranged 
to have delivered lacking a sleeve. Turning up with 
the sleeveless garment, the victim would get the 
horse-laugh from the assembled company of smart- 
alecks who were in on the joke. Other sleeveless 
errands consisted of sending the unsuspecting idiot 
to the book stall for a copy of the ‘History of Eve’s 
Grandmother,’ or to the store for a ‘pint of pigeon’s 
milk,’ or to the saddler for ‘strap oil’!” 

David said nothing to that, but grinned and 
looked as if he had just acquired some valuable new 
ideas. 

“Well, that’s about all,” concluded Grandpop, “ex- 
cept that the custom of playing jokes on April first 
went over to England about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and came to this country with 
the first colonists.” 

“T’m glad,” sighed David with enthusiasm. 


Now what do you make of 
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Fox Expectant Fathers 


Martin C. Whaling 


N SPITE of the fact 

that an expectant fa- 
ther has become an object 
of public ridicule, and not 
very stifled laughter, I am 
going to set down certain 
comments concerning that 
highly respectable state. 
While I am by no means 
an expert on the subject, I 
nevertheless qualify as a 
bona fide “voice of expe- 
rience” and as such, hope 
for at least a hearing. 

Let us at once forego 
that wealth of material 
which the comic strips and 
humor writers have so 
thoroughly treated. Let’s skip all that about “not 
losing a father yet,” and masculine swoons in hospi- 
tal corridors. Replete with comedy relief though all 
that material might be, it is nevertheless a distort- 
ed presentation of a dignified, serious time of life, 
which only those of us who have known it can 
thoroughly comprehend. 

An expectant father has a grave responsibility, 
not only toward his unborn child, but toward the 
mother-to-be of that child as well. It is important 
that he should appreciate the difficulties of the 
period through which his wife is passing. 

As opposed to the lot of women, the lives of men 
are fundamentally ones of action. Women, from 
time immemorial, have been obliged to be content 
to wait and pray in most of life’s great crises. This 
is true in the role of motherhood. 

When a man realizes that he is to become a par- 
ent, he sallies forth among his colleagues, strength- 
ened and vivified by that knowledge. He strides 
into the office of his boss and 
asks for that raise he has 
timidly contemplated for some 
months past. He becomes 
very much concerned with 
various types of insurance. 
A man in his position can’t 
afford to take risks. He prods 
issues for future taxes. Such 
matters are no longer remote 
and impersonal. For the 
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first time since maturity, 
he has the right to seize 
the place of a responsible 
citizen, an authority on 
those things which concern 
“ourselves and our posteri- 
ty.” 

Beautiful though the role 
of motherhood is, it is none 
the less a trying time, 
physically and emotionally. 
The wife, too, would like to 
revel in various activities, 
in preparation for the mir- 
acle of life on its way to 
her home. She'd like per- 
haps to calcimine the spare 
room into the pastel tints 
of a proper nursery. 

But no! The obstetrician was most emphatic 
on the point of reaching and of strenuous exercise. 
She might consider the possibility of launching 
into some small lucrative avocation in order to de- 
fray part of the expenses of an enlarged family. At 
this point her unruly digestive system acts up 
appallingly and she must clamp her will and teeth 
to “the sticking point” if she’s so much as to con- 
tinue her normal household chores. Small problems 
become enlarged when she has “brooding time.” 
“Maternity blues” assail her. Fraught with dis- 
comforts of body and mind, she is perhaps not as 
amiable as always, not as easy going. It is im- 
portant for a husband to appreciate the various 
aspects of the period of pregnancy. It is essential 
that he understand the change through which his 
spouse is passing and that he help her in the many, 
many small ways he can. 

It is manly for a man to do a woman’s work. A 
lift here or there about the house 
will be greatly appreciated, but rare- 
ly asked for outright. There is a 
certain pride which compels a woman 
to attempt to ignore her own condi- 
tion. She will try to act as though 
she were the same girl who recently 
became a wife. She'll blandly say 
that “women are different” now- 
adays. But men, don’t be fooled. If 
your wife tells you she feels fine, look 











not into her eyes, but look directly beneath them for 
the facts. There you’ll very likely see tell-tale trac- 
ings of fatigue, soft smudges of weariness. Search 
her charming face for unwonted pallor. These are 
more to be trusted than the dear little woman’s mis- 
takenly gallant word. 

It is impossible for any human body to carry and 
to nourish another and to be the same as at normal 
times. Have you ever stopped to think that for 
nine long months, every time an expectant mother 
walks from the pantry to the kitchen, from the 
wash tubs to the line, she carries with her another 
living person? 

In wonder and in awe some of these thoughts 
have occurred to me from time to time as I’ve 
watched my own wife. I’ve seen her bathing the 
older children, hearing their prayers, gently chiding 
them, and I’ve been overwhelmed by the realization 
that “the other one is there too.” It then comes 
over me that this woman, my wife, by virtue of a 
sacrament, is actually so far removed from my 
gross and lowly state, that I must lift my head to 
see her at ail. 

In these days of marching soldiers there are 
those who are prone to chide a prospective father 
as a thoughtless cad. “Do you mean to say,” they 
ask in words and in mien, “that you are putting 
your wife up against the inevitable pangs of moth- 
erhood? What kind of world is this, into which to 
bring children?” 


The Shining Dawn 


Helen Connor 


IGHT had come. A wind faintly warm and 
burdened with the scents of approaching 
spring, stirred the draperies of the room. 

Mary sat stiffly on a low divan, staring with dis- 
taste at a tray of food that rested on a low table 
at her side. An hour before, the serving woman 
had placed it there, entreating with her great dark 
eyes and gentle voice, that the food be eaten. Three 
times that day food had been placed before Mary 
and left untouched. Even the wine, a costly relic 
of the old days of splendor, found no favor in her 
eyes. 

A dark torrent of memory engulfed her. She 
called Rachel and had the food and wine removed. 
The taste of wine would ever be bitter to her lips, 
after the fearful hours on the hill. 

The silent room became unreal; the only reality 
was memory. Three crosses on a bleak stony hill. 
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To chide a prospective parent is to insult his or 
her integrity. True there are heinous hazards for 


children yet unborn to face. So were there hazards 
twenty years ago and two hundred years ago. Yet 
we who were born are grateful for the fact of life. 
We who were born are proud of the possibility of 
eternally sharing with the Creator of the universe. 

Will there always be wars? Yes. There will al- 
ways be wars of one kind or another. Whether 
these will be concerned with submarines and planes 
and tanks is not essential. As long as man’s nature 
is as it is, there will be inevitable war between the 
things of earth and those of heaven. The fight is 
important only because of the outcome. 

I like to think that my wife and I are woman and 
man enough to rear children of sufficient stamina 
to assume proper places in whatever kind of world 
they must face at maturity. If they are geared 
and reared to “fight the good fight,” then the more 
such boys and girls achieve life, the more swift will 
be the “good fight’s” victory. 

It is a fine thing to be an expectant father. It is 
almost as fine as being a prospective mother. But 
the fathers are the Saint Josephs of the world. 
It is theirs to lead the trail into Egypt, to use 
strong arms at carpenters’ benches, to hope at last 
for a happy death. Expectant fathers! There’s 
this to consider. If we do the job as best we can, 
then we have the right to expect a share in para- 
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A crowd of shouting coarse-mouthed people, the 
gleam of the soldiers’ polished helmets, the menace 
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of the darkening day. Of all the loud, frenzied 
rabble, only a small huddled group watched the tor- 
tured figure, the beloved face of the Man on the 
central cross. The drawn lips moved slowly. He 
spoke in a voice strained with weariness. 

“I thirst ...I thirst.” 

Mary of Magdala, who had offered wine to count- 
less roistering guests in her luxurious villa was 
powerless to assuage His thirst. 

A soldier laughed harshly, dipped a sponge into 
a jar of vinegar and placing it on the point of his 
spear, lifted the sodden bitter thing to the parched 
lips of Jesus. The grace of cool, pure water was 
denied to One who had ministered to the sufferings 
of thousands. 

“My Son!.... My Son!” 

Mary forgot for a moment her own grief, as she 
turned to comfort the sorrowing mother, when they 
heard Him gently speak. 

“It is finished. Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” His head dropped and He hung 
lifeless on the Cross. 

The women did not leave until the soldiers pre- 
pared to remove the bodies from the crosses. A 
stranger whispered to Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
that a certain merchant, Joseph of Arimathea had 
obtained permission from Pilate to prepare Jesus 
for burial. The body would be placed in a tomb, 
hewn out of a rock, in a garden on the outskirts of 
Jerusalem. Then the women departed, each to wait 
for the hour when she dared visit His tomb. 

Mary, lost in tragic memories did not hear Rachel 
enter the room, and she was startled when the 
woman spoke. 

“A visitor waits at the gate.... one who knows 
you well.... but would not give his name... shall 
I admit him?” 

Mary thought that a messenger might have been 
sent with news regarding the burial of Jesus. Such 
word could only come secretly, as the Jews were 
suspicious and watchful of all who had followed 
Jesus. 

When Mary saw his face, she drew back im- 
periously, her manner suddenly cold and ungracious. 
She waited for him to speak. 


“Mary....you are still beautiful.... there is 
about you a white radiance.... a delicate mystery 
that is new. I arrived but this morning from Rome 
and wished to greet you. Have you no word of 
sweet welcome for me?” 

“Have you forgotten our last meeting Demetrios? 
Did you think my words but light and meaningless 
as ever they have been? Do you not see? The 
Mary whom you knew would not choose these hum- 
ble quarters, least of all the garments so drab and 
lifeless. The emeralds you gave so generously have 


long since been sold that I might buy bread for the 
poor. I wear no jewelry.... the old life that you 
knew is ended. Tonight you find me bereft of all 
that I held dear in life.” 

Demetrios sat down on a hard uncushioned bench 
and surveyed the plain, almost poorly furnished 
room. Then his eyes followed Mary as she paced 
back and forth across the bare stone floor. The 
gray draperies of her gown flowed gracefully as she 
moved, revealing her slim, beautiful figure. She 
was lovelier than he remembered. Her face, de- 
void of cosmetics, showed a more sensitive beauty ; 
her eyes seemed larger and more luminous in their 
haunting sadness. Demetrios found her infinitely 
desirable. 

“You are sad because of some lover’s death? 
You are too young for sorrow. Come with me to 
my villa in the hills. You are made for love.... 
not fruitless sorrow. I love you Mary, as never be- 
fore. The women of Rome are drab, ugly creatures 
beside your flaming glory.” 

He rose and encircled her with his arms. Mary 
released herself and turned to him furiously. 

“You would mock me in my sorrow with talk of 
love.... I have no lover.... I have learned of a 
greater love.... the love of God.... the selfless 
beauty of the spirit. I am filled with sorrow be- 
cause they have murdered Him... the Master, who 
released me from the old life of shame and bitter- 
ness. Go! I wish to be alone.” 

“Who is the Master you speak of?” 

“Jesus of Nazareth,” Mary answered reverently. 


Demetrios laughed with derision. 


“T heard talk in the marketplace this noon of this 
charlatan. ... By all the gods .... how can you wor- 
ship Him, when all His mysterious powers were of 
no avail? He died like any other thief on the 
cross. I thought you were too wise to be fooled... . 
what proof have you of His divinity? He is dead 
now.” 

“T have faith.... 
change me.” 

Demetrios rose to go. He was puzzled and dis- 
turbed by the change in Mary, but still confident 
that he could draw her back to the old life. 

“The hour is late, I dine at the house of Nathan 
the Syrian. He spoke of you and marvelled at your 
absence from all the festivities of the past year. 
We shall meet again.... I cannot believe that you 
will be content with these dreary surroundings. 
We shall meet again. A word from you will bring 
me here.” 

“T cannot change now,” she said slowly. 

A moment later he was gone. For more than an 
hour Mary paced back and forth, a prey of con- 
flicting emotions. Demetrios belonged to a familiar 


I believe.... you cannot 
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part of her life. His coming had disturbed her 
more than she dared admit. She had loved him in 
those far off days. He had aroused some tender- 
ness and yearning in her lonely embittered heart 
in those days. In his selfish worldly way he had 
loved her and she knew that a word would bring 
him back into her life. She longed for companion- 
ship or some mad distraction that would stifle 
thought and obliterate the grief that tore at her 
heart. The horrible finality of death was slowly 
creating a’chill, hopeless barrier that shut her 
away from the beauty and peace of the Master’s 
teachings. 

The silent room became unbearable. She would 
behold Him once more, even in the tomb. Some 
remnant of peace might return to her when she 
saw Him lying still and untortured, safe from the 
rabble who had reviled Him in His hour of death. 
She summoned Rachel: “I am going out. Do not 
wait for me. Retire when you wish. There is no 
rest or sleep for me this night.” 

She threw a soft scarf over her head and hastily 
left the house. The streets were deserted. Occa- 
sionally a litter passed, heavily curtained with rich 
silks, carrying a belated guest to some secret 
destination. 

As she drew near the palace of Artrius, the sound 
of music and hysterical laughter floated into the 
silent street. A litter carried by four Nubian slaves 
waited at the foot of the winding stair. 

Two men and a tall graceful woman were descend- 
ing the steps. The men were dizzy with wine and 
found it hard to keep pace with their companion. 
Mary saw that the woman was Climane, a famous 
courtesan, a casual friend of former years. A bril- 
liant light from the doorway shone on Mary’s face. 
She drew the scarf closer and hoped to pass un- 
recognized. Climane’s bright searching eyes were 
too quick; she recognized Mary and called out 
eagerly ;— 

“Mary. of Magdala... how strange to meet you 
here, alone and on foot. Artrius wondered about 
you now that they have crucified that strange Man, 
Jesus Christ. Even Pilate spoke of His odd power.” 

She moved on out of the circle of light. Climane 
called after her but received no reply. Mary hast- 
ened on through the darkness, grateful for the 
shadows that enveloped her. 

She was glad to reach the outskirts of the city, 
where the air was fresher, the spaees more open 
and free. At last she saw a dim shadowy place 
overhung with ancient trees. In the gray light that 
precedes dawn she saw two figures moving ahead 
of her. When they entered the garden she knew 
that they were Mary of Bethany and Mary, His 
Mother. They greeted her in low whispers. As 
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they drew near the tomb, Mary of Magdala left 
them, knowing that the mother would wish to per- 
form her sacred rights, the anointing of her Son’s 
body, alone or with Mary of Bethany. 

Mary went to a distant part of the garden to wait 
until the women departed. 

The visit of Demetrios and Climane’s words had 
depressed her, recalling too vividly the sordid life 
of those years before she had followed Jesus. Shame 
and self-abnegation set her apart from the women 
who watched in the tomb. 

A pale gleam of light touched the eastern sky 
before she approached the tomb. The garden was 
deserted. Mary entered the tomb. His body was 
not there. Only the winding sheet and the head 
covering lay on the stone floor. 

Fearful and heart broken, she turned away and 
fled into the garden. With a cry of agonized 
despair she staggered, and fell to the ground. With 
her face pressed to the damp earth she wept, her 
whole body racked with grief, her soul in a maze 
of descending darkness. 

Out of the stillness of the garden, someone spoke. 

“Woman, why weepest thou? Whom _ seekest 
thou ?” 

Mary looked up as she answered. 

“They have taken away the body of my Lord and 
I know not where they have laid Him.” 

A hushed silence seemed to brood over the place; 
then somewhere among the dim branches of the 
trees, a bird broke into a happy song. 

“Mary.” 

When Mary heard her name, she rose to her 
knees and looked up. 

The garden was flooded with a light that seemed 
to emanate from the One who stood before her. The 
light of the dawn paled before the radiance of His 
face. 

“Master! Master!” she cried joyously, her 
hands outstretched; so great was her longing to 
touch His shining garments. 


“Touch me not. I am not ascended to my Father, 
but go and tell my disciples that I go before them 
into Gallilee.” 

Mary sank to the ground, overcome by the won- 
der of His words, her eyes blinded by the in- 
tolerable brightness of the vision. 

It seemed for a time that she lost consciousness. 
When she arose the shining figure had gone. , The 
rising sun bathed the trees in soft light. The 
ground at her feet was covered with flowers. The 
air was sweet with the fragrance of countless blos- 
soms. With his coming the garden had awakened 
to the miraculous beauty of spring. 


A great peace filled Mary’s heart as she set forth 
on her journey to Gallilee, into the shining dawn. 
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Aimee Torriani 


She Sester s P tayer 


It was in late November, 1226, that the Court Jester of Anresson announced to his 
lord that the ambitious and much feared Hugh of Valmondrois was at the castle gates, 
ready to appropriate the castle, to put to death the Lord Jean, and to banish his daughter 
and sole heir, Raimonde. The faithful Jester, who had prayed that Raimonde’s would 
be an unusual life—one in which she would bring peace and beauty into the lives of 
others—smuggled the child out of the castle and took her to a convent of nuns at Des 
Fleurs. A mishap in their flight resulted in a lapse of memory for Raimonde, and try 
as she would, she could not recall any of the circumstances of her early life. When a 
band of traveling troubadours stopped to beg bread at the convent gate, Raimonde, dis- 
guised as a baker’s bey, joined them. She failed to recognize Favaric, her father’s jester, 
in the group. Unknown to Raimonde the troubadours were on the way to her father’s 
castle of Valmondrois. 





CHAPTER V 
HUGH 
. (Continued) 


LEXANDROIS was asked to sing and to per- for. 
form his quaint pantomines. Favaric, who 


He is a man of many moods and one fine day 
we may find ourselves crossing the drawbridge. 





was the comedian of the troup, was in perfect form 
that night. Gales of laughter swept the hall as 
the Jester revealed his endless collection of tricks. 
But Hugh had neither eyes nor ears, save for the 
Bishop at his side. He was trying to enlist his con- 
sent that he give the bride and groom the castle and 
lands of Anresson. The Bishop of Raviac had never 
fully approved of Hugh’s wars of aggression into 
this and other kingdoms; therefore he did not 
deem it a fitting wedding gift for the gentle bride- 
to-be, Yvonne, for whom he held a deep affection. 
At the same time the Bishop hoped that Hugh 
might be persuaded to give this far off land and 
now entirely deserted kingdom to the Church, which 
at this especial time had need of a new monastery, 
for orders of monks were springing up on all sides. 

While the argument was going on, Lady Mar- 
garet asked Raimonde to sing. Her capricious fan- 
cy had been stimulated by the charm of the new 
troubadour who sat silent and aloof from the mer- 
ry feast. 

When it came Raimonde’s turn to sing alone 
before the dais of Hugh Valmondrois, the war- 
rior whose name was echoing through France, she 
felt strangely calm. Before she left the long ban- 
quet table, Alexandrois whispered to her, “A little 
song, lad. Too heavy do the wars burden him. If 
we fail him, our days will not be gay or well paid 
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The road is long to Avignon.” 

Raimonde nodded and taking her lute left her 
place at the table and stood before the dais of Hugh. 
There was a light smile on her face and a flash of 
daring in her scrutiny of Hugh and his court. 

Raimonde started a simple little verse Sister An- 
gele had taught her. Together they had worked out 
a melody to fit the lines. For a few seconds she 
fingered the strings of her lute; then the rich, 
peaceful tones of her voice rose through the air. 


“Because of the light of the moon 

Silver is found on the moor; 

Because of the light of the sun 

There is gold on the walls of the poor; 
Because of the light of the stars 

Planets are found in the stream, 

And because of the love in God’s plan, dear, 
There is hope in the depths of life’s dream.” 


For a few seconds Hugh did not listen attentively, 
but spoke in undertones to the Bishop. Then be- 
coming conscious of the apparent stillness of the 
great halls, he turned to look at the singer. A smile 
of incredulity crept into his face, and he spoke no 
more to the Bishop. A deep beauty and inspiration 
seemed to live in this simple song when Raimonde 
sang it. There was a tenderness in her voice that 
held the listeners in trancelike silence. When the 
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song had ended, Hugh lifted his jewelled goblet and 
offered it to Raimonde saying, “Drink a toast with 
me, fair lad; there is something in thy voice that 
doth stir me greatly; I would hear more.” 

Raimonde bowed low, accepting the goblet, but 
only touching the wine to her lips. 

Later that night Arlette passed Raimonde; she 
was followed by a sturdy page boy, who carried a 
great copper tray laden with dainty food. 

“All the ladies-in-waiting to the bride-to-be are 
weary of sewing and preparations for the wedding. 
Think you this tray will suffice them?” Arlette’s 
question was addressed to Favaric, but her eyes 
met Raimonde’s in gay raillery. 

Raimonde rose from the table and bowed with 
dignity. “They could be served by no more perfect 
damoiselle. I wait with impatience to see the bride 
tomorrow, the lovely Lady Yvonne, sister of the 
great Duke Hugh of Valmondrois. Throughout the 
land I have heard of her rare beauty, although I 
cannot imagine it surpassing yours, fair lady.” 

In moving on, Arlette turned with merry eyes 
and remarked to Raimonde: “By all the Saints, 
you speak well and with much wit. I warn thee 
that the bride will answer all descriptions and in- 
spire thee to improvise new songs for her, which in 
turn will bring thee fame.” 

When Arlette had gone, Favaric whispered to 
Raimonde. “Well played, my child. Her favor 
means much. She is Hugh’s favorite cousin, next 
to Yvonne, who is his twin sister. They say, this 
Arlette doth have great power in his kingdom.” 

He paused a moment to receive a message de- 
livered by a court page, then turned to Raimonde, 
saying, “This Page Boy brings word that His Lord- 
ship Hugh requests another song from thee, accom- 
panied by thy lute.” 





Raimonde left the table and seating herself on 
a low bench near the fire, she touched her lute for 
certain chords and began to sing. Her voice seemed 


stronger than before; there was a mellow sweet- 
ness in it, coupled with a sense of triumph which 
well became the little troubadour. 

Hugh spoke not a word, nor did he even move 
while her song lasted. 

So great was the applause and so interested were 
her listeners that she sang over and over, until she 
felt she must not accept all this admiration and en- 
thusiasm; it should be shared with the other per- 
formers. First she looked at Alexandrois, then at 
Favaric. Both smiled their approval and nodded 
for her to continue. Then she turned suddenly to 
Hugh. 

“Yes, sing again, lad, and again. One of Pierre 
Vidal’s. Thy voice will outsing his as the most 
beautiful voice in France when thou hast a few 
more years upon thy head.” 

Happily Raimonde remembered well one of 
Pierre Vidal’s famous verses, which the Wise One 
had given to Favaric and Hilare. They in turn 
had sung it over and over on their journey from the 
hut te Valmondrois. 

Looking straight into Hugh’s eyes, she felt a 
great bond between herself and this powerful war- 
rior of France. As she sang Vidal’s song, she did 
not take her eyes from his. 


“If gazing crowds around me sigh 

And listen with enraptured ear, 

’Tis that thy spirit hovers nigh, 

’Tis that thy tender voice they hear; 
When faint and low I touch the string, 
The falling sounds, alas, are mine; 

But when inspired and rapt, I sing, 

The power, the charm, the soul, is thine.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE WEDDING 


==——iHE DAY had begun with early Mass 
yi at which time the bride-to-be and the 
@4| groom-to-be received Holy Commun- 
iion. Following this, the members of 
ithe immediate family retired to the 
private apartment of the Duke of 
Valmondrois to sign all the necessary parchments. 
Later they gathered in the chapel for the blessing 
of the dowry, and now for one precious hour there 
was to be a pause in the activities before the enor- 
mous public demonstrations would begin. 

Robed in the sheerest stuffs, which rivalled the 
dawn in their colorings, Lady Yvonne rested in the 
sunshine that flooded her apartment. Through the 
open window drifted the perfume of lilacs in full 
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bloom. With it came the nuptial songs of the trou- 
badours, who were practising in the courtyard be- 
low. Raimonde’s voice with its golden, bell like 
overtones, could be heard clear above them all. 

Yvonne rose, putting a turquoise velvet gown 
over her white shoulders as she walked. She stood 
at the window looking at the troubadours for a 
few seconds, then turned to her Lady in waiting 
and said, 

Christine dear, send a page boy to the trouba- 
dours for me and ask that the youngest among 
them, Raimonde I believe they call him, be sent to 
me. I have just formed a plan whereby I may not 
be so lonely in that castle on the coast of Brittany. 

Her desire was easily obtained, and soon the trou- 
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badour arrived. Although the voices of the singers 
in the courtyard still rang out gayly, Yvonne missed 
the floating tones of Raimonde, now at her side. 

“TI trust I have not disturbed you at your work, 
my lad,” Yvonne said, with the voice she might 
have used, when speaking to a young child. 

Raimonde, determined to gain the respect of the 
women of the Court, bowed low and with great dig- 
nity answered, “Not at all, fair bride of today; I 
am honored that you spare time and thought on so 
humble a troubadour as I, on this, your wedding 
morn.” 

Before Yvonne had time to speak again, Lady 
Margaret’s voice was heard outside the room, call- 
ing to the bride-to-be. Quickly Yvonne took Rai- 
monde’s arm and led her to a heavily curtained win- 
dow. Almost pushing her onto a low bench, she 
said, “I thought to have a few minutes with thee 
alone, Troubadour Raimonde, I am possessed with 
an idea, whereby I shall not be so lonely in my 
castle by the sea. Stay here until I call; it will 
not be long.” 

From behind the curtained window Raimonde 
had a good view of all that was happening, for she 
could look straight into a long, clear, steel mirror, 
which covered half of the room. 

Lady Margaret entered breathlessly. 

“Yvonne, my child, thou must not languish here 
like this; thou hast thyself to garb. The hour 
grows late, and thy twin brother, Hugh, would have 
a word with thee ere the festivities are resumed. 
Time runs apace, so loiter not over long, lest thou 
be late to thine own wedding.” 

Yvonne laughed at this and took her aunt’s hand 
and held it affectionately, but the Lady Margaret 
continued speaking. “Here comes Hugh now, to 
give my words a stronger turn.” 

Kissing her niece, Lady Margaret then crossed 
the room daintily, curtsied slightly to Hugh and 
without further words, left, closing the door care- 
fully behind her. 

Raimonde moved closer to the edge of the cur- 
tain. She was anxious to see Hugh greet his twin 
sister and hear him speak to her. 

Yvonne rose to greet Hugh. He held her face 
between his hands for a moment, looking deep into 
her eyes, then kissed her on either cheek. 

“What be these shadows of tears that I see in 
thine eyes, gentle sister? Methought this was the 
day of days for a maid. Dost not recall thou art 
to be a bride this day?” 


“Could I but forget that it means parting with 
thee, Hugh. Sentiment ever has confused me and 
tied my tongue, but ere I leave, I would have thee 
know that thou wilt ever be in my heart. ’Tis a 
bitter fate that gains me a husband at the cost of 
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a beloved brother. I do thank thee, Hugh, for all 
things that thou hast given me, thy protection and 
thy strength, the shelter of this castle. Warrior 
though thou art, thou hast been ever gentle with 
me.” 

By now tears were coursing down Yvonne’s 
cheeks, and Hugh with great tenderness took her 
in his arms. 

Raimonde looked into the steel mirror at this 
scene with growing interest. Could this gentle, 
loving creature, who greatly resembled his twin, be 
the feared, dictatorial warrior of France? She was 
greatly affected when Hugh said, “Dwell not on 
these sad things, sweet sister. Robert, I know will 
cherish thee. If aught befall thee, give me a sign 
and I will hurry to thy side.” He kissed her again, 
and added, “but come, garb thyself; our Aunt is 
right, the hours grow short. But first, let me give 
thee a token. It holds a bit of heaven in its depths, 
imprisoned there by God, so to stay through all 
eternity.” 

As he said this, Raimonde saw Hugh take some- 
thing from this belt and hand it to Yvonne. It was 
a magnificent turquoise pendant, on a long delicate 
chain of gold. 

“Wear it, dear twin, and sometimes when the 
days grow weary in thy new home, thou shalt think 
of our childhood together, when we played and 
romped neath bluer skies.” All this Hugh spoke 
with much reverence. 

He took the chain and pendant and placed it over 
her head. The turquoise stone blended with the 
exquisite blue velvet gown she wore. 

Yvonne held the charm in her hand, admiring it 
for a second; then to her brother she said, “Thank 
thee, Brother; this shall I cherish always. May it 
bind our love, that love of twins, which the sooth- 
sayer doth tell me is the closest human relationship 
in all the world.” 

Hugh turned as though he were going to move 
toward the window, where Raimonde was sitting 
motionless; her heart started to beat so violently, 
she felt sure both Yvonne and Hugh must have 
heard it. Arlette and several of the other damoi- 
selles arrived at that moment, chattering and laugh- 
ing as they held high above their heads the delicate 
laces that were Yvonne’s wedding dress and veil. 

Yvonne walked with Hugh to the door and Rai- 
monde could hear her saying, “This troubadour I 
so especially want with me on our journey, and at 
the lonely castle; his voice doth touch my heart 
strangely, not with love, but with a great pity.” 

Because of the laughter in the room Raimonde 
did not catch Hugh’s answer. 


Yvonne returned to Raimonde alone. The maidens 
were so busily engaged in placing her things on the 
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large canopied bed, that none of them noticed her 
as she put her arm through Raimonde’s, leading 
her to the door quickly. 

“I am sorry,” Yvonne said softly, “that I did call 
thee from thy troubadours for naught, but later 
I will send for thee again and explain my wishes. 
Right now I must dress, or as my Aunt says I may 
find that I am late to mine own wedding.” 

Raimonde walked back through the long halls to 
the Courtyard, strangely troubled. She did not 
want to go with Robert de Verlay and Yvonne to 
the lonely castle on the far off coast of Brittany. 
She wanted to remain near this much talked of and 
so greatly feared warrior Hugh of Valmondrois. 
Raimonde had seen a different side of his nature 
and was drawn to him. At that moment she wished 
she might sit quietly somewhere and just think 
about Hugh. But she had reached the spot where 
the troubadours were working, at that moment 
listening to Alexandrois, as he imparted to them 
their daily counsel. 

“Let elegance of fashion make up for plainness 
of material; never allow a seam to remain ripped 
or gaping. It is worse than a rent; the first shows 
ill breeding, the latter poverty, which is by far the 
lesser evil of the two.” 

As Raimonde approached, the leader of the group 
smiled at her and continued speaking, addressing 
the following admonitions to her: 

“There is no great merit in dressing well if you 
have the means; but a display of neatness and 
taste on a small income, or on no income at all, is a 
sure token of superiority of spirit.” 

Some of the troubadours interrupted, asking 
Alexandrois just what was expected of them while 
visiting at the Court. 

Raimonde asked nothing. It was hard for her to 
keep her mind on the things that to her were usual- 
ly so all absorbing. Alexandrois was saying: 

“Be first up in the morning. Remember always 
that the troubadours work hard at their play and 
they play hard at their work. That is why people 
want them about. The gentle art of the troubadour 
is something that demands far better manners than 
that of being a soldier; it requires a man to handle 
the sword of chivalry and to touch the strings of 
the lute and other instruments. 

“Troubadours cannot swear nor have the rough 
habits of soldiers. Yet they should possess greater 
strength and valor of body, soul, and mind than any 
soldier ever showed.” 

For a few minutes Raimonde’s thoughts were 
completely away from what was happening about 
her; then she heard Hilare mention her name. 

“Would it not be better,” he was saying, “for the 
young troubadours, like Raimonde, for instance, to 
join the Crusades, for a year or more, to become 
hardened and acquainted with the ways of men? 
He seems such a child, unschooled and unworldly.” 
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“’Tis well he remain just that way for some- 
time,” replied Favaric hurriedly. “The women at 
the castles shower greater favors upon such trouba- 
dours, and after all is said, this is their special 
work—entertaining the women at the courts while 
their men are away fighting. Speak not of boys 
like Raimonde going to war.” 

“Thou hast spoken wisely, Favaric,” answered 
Alexandrois with genuine pride. Again he quoted 
from the scroll, which held the rules for all trouba- 
dours. 

“Joy and not fighting is the state of mind for 
troubadours. This joy should be akin to religious 
grace. Joy should inspire a troubadour to noble 
actions and fortitude in trials, purifying his soul 


from envy, sombre sadness, avarice, and hardness 
of mind.” 


Together, with a surge of transcendent enthu- 

siasm at their calling, the troubadours shouted, 
“Love and religion protect all the virtues; 
my soul to God.” 

They blessed themselves as they said this. 

“My life for the king, 
my heart for my lady.” 

Each troubadour touched his heart and threw a 
kiss gently to the winds. 

“My honor to myself.” 

The troubadours then formed a straight line, and 
joined the rest of the procession, which was to start 
at a given signal from the farthest end of the 
grounds, directly surrounding the castle. 

Though Raimonde was a part of the procession, 
she had an excellent chance to see everything. As 
they reached the armory, a score of young squires 
joined them, bearing aloft on spears the pennants 
of their masters. The bright colors and the yellow 
gold embroidery sparkled in the sunlight. From 
the left came the knights, mounted and in full 
armor, brilliant plumes floating from their helmets. 
The crowd threw garlands of flowers across the 
necks of the horses as they pranced impatiently 
under the checks of the riders. 

Twice around the court, the procession passed. 
The people from the village and the serfs crowded 
to get a better view; even Raimonde had to stand 
on tiptoe to see what was the cause of so much 
trumpet blowing. Then she saw Robert and Hugh, 
attended by their squires and pages, enter the 
courtyard and pass up the chapel steps. 

Scarce had they gained the doors when the voices 
of the choir flooded the court. From the great door 
of the castle nearest to the chapel came two acolytes 
in scarlet, swinging censers rich with incense. Be- 
hind them came the choir boys, two by two, the 
lavender and purple of their vestments, a perfect 
complement to the violet of the Bishop’s robe. 


(To be continued) 
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ST. BENEDICT 


CLERIC of the church of Aquinum was being 


tormented by a devil. He had been sent by 
his bishop, Constantius, to many of the martyrs’ 
shrines that he might be cured. But the holy mar- 
tyrs did not wish to grant him the gift of health, 
that they might show what great grace was in 
Benedict. Accordingly he was led to Benedict, who 
pouring out prayers to the Lord Jesus Christ, at 
once drove out the devil from the possessed man. 
Having cured him, he admonished him saying: “Go, 
and hereafter do not eat meat, and never presume 
to receive holy orders; for on whatever day you 
presume to dishonor holy orders, at once you will 
be delivered again into the power of the devil.” 
The cleric departed, cured. 

As recent punishment usually terrifies the mind, 
for a time he observed what the servant of God had 
prescribed. But after many years, when all his 
seniors had departed from this life, and he saw his 
juniors ranked above him in holy orders, he dis- 
regarded the words of the servant of God as if 
effaced by length of time, and applied for holy or- 
ders. Soon the devil who had left him again took 
possession of him, and did not cease tormenting 
him until he had driven the soul from him. 

A nobleman named Theopropus, who because of 
the merit of his life, had the pleasure of intimate 
friendship with Benedict, had been converted by 
the saint’s preaching. One day when he had en- 
tered Benedict’s little cell, he found him weeping 
bitterly. When he had waited for some time and 
saw that his tears did not cease, and that the ser- 
vant of the Lord was not weeping as was his cus- 


The Life and Miracles 
of St. Benedict 


as narrated by St. Gregory the Great in the 
Second Book of Dialogues freely translated by 


Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 


IV 


tom in prayer, but in grief, he inquired what might 
be the cause of such great sorrow. The man of 
God immediately answered him: “This whole 
monastery which I have built and all the things 
that I have prepared for the brethren, by the judg- 
ment of Almighty God have been handed over to 
the heathens. I scarcely succeeded in having spared 
to me the lives of those in this community.” Theo- 
propos heard his prediction then, but we, who know 
that his monastery was recently destroyed by a 
tribe of Lombards, see the fulfillment. For just 
recently during the night, while the brethren were 
sleeping, they entered there. They despoiled every- 
thing but could detain there not even one man. Al- 
mighty God fulfilled what he had promised to his 
faithful servant Benedict, that if he delivered over 
the property to the heathens, he could preserve the 
souls. In this you see that Benedict occupied the 
position of Paul, who, while he suffered the throw- 
ing overboard of all things on his ship, for his con- 
solation he obtained the life of all who accompanied 
him. 

Exhilaratus, a confrere of ours, was once sent by 
his superior to take to the monastery for the man 
of God two wooden bottles, commonly called flasks, 
full of wine. He delivered the one, but as he was go- 
ing along, he hid the other on the way. The ser- 
vant of the Lord, from whom actions performed in 
absence could not be hidden, received the one with 
thanks and warned the departing boy, saying, “Take 
care, my son, not to drink from the flask which you 
hid, but tip it over carefully and you will discover 
what it contains.” Greatly ashamed, he departed 
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from the man of God. Returning to the place, and 
wishing to test the truth of what he had heard, as 
he turned the flask on its side, a snake at once came 
out. Then the boy, Exhilaratus, being warned by 
what he found in the wine, detested the evil which 
he had committed. 


Not far from the monastery was a village where 
a large number of men had been converted by the 
preaching of Saint Benedict from the worship of 
idols to a belief in God. Some nuns also dwelt 
there, and Benedict, the servant of God, was soli- 
citous about sending his brethren there frequently 
to instruct them in spiritual matters. On one par- 
ticular day he sent someone as usual; but after the 
instructions were over, this monk, whom he had 
sent, being prevailed upon by the nuns, accepted 
some handkerchiefs and hid them in his bosom for 
his personal use. As soon as he had returned, the 
man of God began to rebuke him very severely, 
saying, “In what manner has iniquity entered into 
your bosom?” The monk was astonished, and hav- 
ing forgotten what he had done, did not know why 
he was reprimanded. Saint Benedict said to him: 
“Was I not present when you accepted the hand- 
kerchiefs from the handmaids of God and put them 
into your bosom for your own use?” Immediately 
throwing himself at St. Benedict’s feet, he repented 
having acted indiscreetly, and threw away the hand- 
kerchiefs he had hidden in his bosom. 


One day when the venerable Abbot was taking 
his evening meal, a monk of his, whose father had 
been a curator, was holding a light by the table for 
him. While the man of God was eating, and the 
monk was standing there holding the light for him 
in the spirit of pride, he began secretly to dwell 
upon in his mind and to say in thought, “Who is 
he whom I wait upon, for whom I hold the light, 
and render service? Who am I that I serve him 
thus?” Instantly turning upon him, the man of 
God began rebuking him severely, saying, “Sign 
your heart, brother; what are you saying? Sign 
your heart.” Having called together the brethren, 
he commanded the lamp to be taken from his hands, 
and ordered him to withdraw from his service and 
to rest himself during that hour. Upon being asked 
by the brethren what he had entertained in his 
heart, he narrated in order with how great a spirit 
of pride he had been puffed up, and what words he 
had spoken secretly in thought against the man of 
God. Then it was clearly revealed to all that noth- 
ing could be hidden from the venerable Benedict, in 
whose ear even the words of secret thought had 
sounded. 


At another time there was a great famine in this 
same part of Campania, and everyone suffered from 
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extreme want of food. Already flour was lacking in 


the monastery of Benedict; in fact, almost all the 
bread had been eaten, and not more than five loaves 
could be found for the brethren at meal time. And 
when the venerable Abbot saw them sad, he en- 
deavored to correct their fears with a mild rebuke, 
and on the other hand to encourage them with a 
promise, saying, “Why is your soul saddened on 
account of the scarcity of bread? Although there 
is less today, tomorrow you will have it in abun- 
dance.” On the following day two hundred measures 
of flour were found in sacks before the door of his 
cell. Almighty God had sent them, but by whom 
they were brought remains unknown even to this 
day. When the brethren saw this, rendering thanks 
to God, they learned how from the abundance not 
to doubt in time of need. 


On another occasion he was requested by a cer- 
tain man of the faith to send some of his disciples 
and to build a monastery on his estate near the 
town of Terracina. Complying with the request, he 
appointed an abbot for the brethren selected, and 
chose the one who should be his assistant. At their 
departure he made them a promise, saying: “Go 
and I shall come on a certain day to show you 
where you should erect the oratory, the brethren’s 
refectory, the guest apartments, and whatever else 
is necessary.” Having received the blessing, they 
set out at once, and eagerly awaiting the appointed 
day, they prepared everything necessary for those 
who might accompany the venerable Abbot. How- 
ever, on the very night before the appointed day, 
the servant of the Lord appeared in sleep to that 
servant of God whom he had appointed abbot in 
this monastery, and to the subprior, and minutely 
designated each site on which a building should be 
constructed. When both had arisen from sleep, 
they related to each other what they had seen. How- 
ever, not giving full credence to this vision, they ex- 
pected the man of God to come as he had promised. 
Since the man of God had not come on the appoint- 
ed day, they returned to him with sorrow, saying: 
“We waited for you, Father, to come as you prom- 
ised to show where we should build, but you 
did not come.” He said to them: “Why, brethren, 
why do you say these things? Did I not come as I 
promised?” When they said to him: “When did 
you come?” He answered: “Did I not appear to 
each of you in sleep, and point out the various 
sites? Go and build every apartment of the mon- 
astery thus as you were informed by a vision.” 
Hearing these words, they greatly wondered, and 
returning to the district mentioned before, they 
erected all the buildings as they were advised by 


revelation. (To be continued) 
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PRINCESS POVERTY 
By Sara Maynard 


HIS is a fascinating story of 

the lives of St. Francis and St. 

Clare of Assisi written for 
children. The story is told in a 
charming and ingenious way that 
will hold not only the attention of a 
child, but of grown-ups as well. 
Each chapter stands out as a story 
by itself in a connected whole, with 
the effect of impressing the main 
events and features of the lives of 
the two saints, especially that of St. 
Francis, upon the mind. The sim- 
plicity with which the authoress tells 
her story is like the simplicity of the 
two saints whose lives she tells. It 
interweaves the romantic spirit of 
the long ago with current ideas and 
modes of thought and expression. It 
would be well if more books would 
be written in this simple and child- 
like style to uplift the lowly mind of 
the reader (and most of us have low- 
ly minds close akin to those of chil- 
dren) to admiration of virtue, to 
reverence and devotion, for the 
saints and their holiness of life, 
rather than that the reader be sub- 
jected to the modern sophisticated 
tendency to take the saints to pieces 
under the microscope of psycho- 
analysis and show that after all is 
said and done they are merely hu- 
man historical characters and as far 
as the supernatural is concerned, if 
it may still be considered to warrant 
concern, little better than their fel- 
low-beings. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York, $2.00. 


RADIO REPLIES 
By Reverend L. Rumble, M.S.C. 
and Reverend Charles M. Carty 


oy HE THIRD (and final) volume 

of the series lives up to the 
reputation set by its predecessors. 
In the Foreword Father Rumble 


1942 


states that while the books “do not 
pretend to exhaust all possible prob- 
lems in the field of religion,” they do 
contain extensive questions and an- 
swers chosen from a vast amount of 
material accumulated during twelve 
years of radio work and public lec- 
tures in which non-Catholics were 
invited to express their difficulties 
in the way of accepting Catholicism. 
The glaring inconsistencies of Prot- 
estantism, the absurd tenets of 
pseudo-scientific religions, and the 
hopeless lot of those devoid of any 
religious sense, has caused a world- 
wide interest in the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. Where “dogmas” 
were once contemptuously spurned as 
“narrow,” “a menace to liberty,” and 
a “curse to independent thinking,” 
the thinkers of today are grasping 
for these time-honored dogmas as 
the only saving factors in a chaotic 
world. Catholics who wish to under- 
stand and appreciate their faith, 
non-Catholics starving like Amfor- 
tas for the supersubstantial food so 
near at hand, can profit from a read- 
ing and a study of these easy, popu- 
lar, and solid Radio Replies. Rum- 
ble and Carty, Radio Replies, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Cloth $1.50. 


SUNDAY COMPLINE 


C OMPLINE is the simplest and 

most easily understood Hour of 
the Divine Office. Particularly in 
the form in which it is prayed on 
Sunday does this official night prayer 
of the Church appeal to the Chris- 
tian soul. It begs for protection from 
“the plague that prowleth in the 
dark,” for peace, blessing and repose. 


Vespers, of course, are preferable 
for Sunday afternoon or evening, 
but Compline may be considered as 
a good substitute, as a first introduc- 
tion of the present-day Catholic to 
the Church’s sublime prayer-life. 


THE GRAIL 


Books and Booklets 


in Review 


Sunday Compline has been ar- 
ranged for congregational singing 
or recitation. Both the Latin and 
the English texts, printed on op- 
posite pages, have been set to mod- 
ern notation. While this may not 
appeal to the Gregorian purist, it 
appears the only feasible course to 
follow at the present time. The ar- 
rangement of the various parts of 
Compline is simplicity itself; the 
most inexperienced congregation will 
experience no difficulty whatsoever in 
following the sequence. 

The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minn. 8 cents a copy. 


HOLY HOUR 
By Reverend Henry Frank, S.T.B. 


N THIS booklet the Church’s most 

inspiring prayers have been col- 
lected and translated into a conveni- 
ent little manual for private and 
congregational use. The widespread 
practice, now on the increase, of 
opening our churches at night for 
those who in our agonizing times 
would spend an hour with Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacrament will make 
this a useful and desirable booklet. 
Liturgists need not fear sentimental 
songs or faddists’ devotions. The 
prayers are all drawn from the in- 
exhaustible fund of the breviary and 
missal. “To feel with the Church” 
has evidently been the norm used in 
choosing and rejecting the prayers. 
We think it the key to a profitable 
Holy Hour. Rev. Henry Frank, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 


QUIZZES ON WAR 
By Rumble and Carty 


ERE the authors of Radio Re- 
plies reviewed above have pub- 
lished some sixty questions and an- 
swers on the morality of war, the 
ethics of the Pope’s stand, the justi- 
fication of invasion, the Church’s 
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part in the war, ete. It is timely and 
merits a wide study by our soldiers, 
sailors, and the men behind the men 
behind the guns. Radio Replies 
Press, St. Paul, Minn. 10¢. 


A GUIDE FOR CONFESSION 
By Rev. Henry Frank, S.T.B. 


fs HE TITLE of this pamphlet de- 
scribes it well. Besides the 
necessary prayers for a worthy and 
becoming reception of Penance, there 
is an _ instruction on _ contrition, 
amendment, and scruples. But per- 
haps the most valuable section is 
that containing two complete tables 
for the examination of conscience, 
one for frequent penitents, one for 
less frequent. Put a few in the rear 
pews of the church. Many a grate- 
ful penitent will discover dust-cov- 
ered accumulations of habits he 
didn’t suspect existed. Confessors 
will wish the pamphlet included the 
suggestion to say the Confiteor and 
other preparatory prayers before 
entering the Confessional. Our Sun- 
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“I say to thee, arise.” 
—St. Luke 7:14 
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life—God. 
It enables the so 


day Visitor 
Indiana. 


Press, Huntington, 


THE FOURTEEN STATIONS 
OF THE CROSS 


By Rev. Henry Frank, S.T.B. 


OURTEEN _illustrated = short 

meditations and prayers (from 
the Liturgy of Lent), each with a 
stanza of the “Stabat Mater,” make 
up this revised issue of a favorite 
booklet. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J. 


NOVENA FOR PEACE AND 
VICTORY 


'T His collection of prayers for 

peace and for people in time of 
war is compiled from approved 
sources. There is a brief preface by 
Father William McDonald, C.S.P., 
prayers ordered by Pope Benedict 
XV and Pius XII, Benediction 
prayers, with a Litany, and prayers 
for soldiers, sailors, and airmen. 
Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th St., New 
York, N. Y. 5¢. 
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METER READINGS 


PRIL showers bring May flowers, provided the warm rays 

of sun, like fondling fingers, caress the tender buds and 

cause them to unfold in all their natural beauty. The salt 
tears of sorrow of the Widow of Naim were chan 
drops of joy when through them she saw the Savior grasp the 
hand of her lifeless son, causing new life to course through the 
dead body like an electric current. 
to compassion, it was her deep faith and silent prayer, this soul- 
contact with God, that brought Him, the Resurrection and the 
Life, into contact with her dear dead son. 

Prayer is soul energy that may be styled the electricity of its 
What would the modern housewife do without 
her most efficient servant girl—electricity? How many labor-saving devices and appliances sci- 
ence has invented to make her housework shorter and lighter, and her leisure longer! 
but to make contact with the electric current and her invisible maid is at once busy. 


By prayer the soul plugs in to the ever-present and overflowing Generator of supernatural 
h, It is as simple as pressing a button. 

ul to do her spiritual housework efficiently, speedily, and with- 
out waste of human energy. Its energy is measured, not by watt hours, but by timeless eternity. 
Infallible Truth has said, “Ask and you shall receive” all the help you need to save your soul. 
Do not plug in merely morning and evening, before and after meals, and occasionally during 
the day, but all day long, at least by the spirit of prayer, the thought of the presence of God. 
You pay for the amount of electricity you use. God pays you according to the amount and 
A frequent checking of your meter will increase your soul’s dividends. 


spiritual life. 
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CHRIST INSTITUTED THE 
MASS 


By Rev. Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P. 


T HE TITLE may be misleading, 
for the pamphlet is hardly 
apologetic in subjeet or treatment. 
It is rather a running commentary 
that a less instructed Catholic or a 
non-Catholic might follow through 
Mass to get some meaning out of the 
symbolism. Its reading time—20 
minutes, 15 seconds—makes it suit- 
able for that purpose. Paulist Press, 
401 W. 59 Street, New York, N. Y. 
5¢. 
MARRIAGE IS A SACRAMENT 
By Rev. Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P. 
ERE is a brief instruction on the 
Catholic concept of marriage as 
a vow indissolubly binding husband 
and wife. There is a page on the 
Nuptial Mass. We hope Father Hur- 
ley will some day write a full length 
pamphlet on this great privilege that 
is a Catholic’s—a Mass for a wed- 
ding. Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th 
Street, New York, N. Y., 5¢. 
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Ancient Easter Customs 


Observed in Switzerland 


But Easter Egg Frolics are Out 
Marie Widmer 


HROUGHOUT the Christian world 

Easter, the anniversary of the Divine 

Resurrection, and the season of Nature’s 
awakening, is the Festival of Festivals. Its 
promise of redemption and a new life has guid- 
ed mankind for over 1900 years and is now a 
spiritual force which upholds war-torn nations 
in their fterce struggle for peace and liberty 
on earth. 


Easter has always been a particularly happy 


In the village of Saviese above Sion in the 
Valais, Switzerland, a time-honored custom 
provides that every man, woman and child re- 
ceive a generous slice of white bread on Easter 
Sunday. The bread is known as Easter bread 
and with it a glass of home-grown wine is 
served to the grownups. 


Photo Theo. I 
Blessing the Easter bonfire at Carona near Lugano, Switzerlan 


season in Switzerland, the world’s acknowledged scenic 
“Paradise on Earth.” Landlocked and surrounded by 
belligerent nations the little land, thanks to God and its 
efficient Army (now partly demobilized), has so far 
escaped the physical ravages of warfare. The Swiss 
are deeply grateful for this grace from Heaven. They 
consider their gigantic International Red Cross activi- 
ties in behalf of prisoners of war of all nations, also 
many other charitable deeds for the benefit of war suf- 
ferers, a privilege—a repetition, but on a much more 
titanic scale, of what they did in the first World War. 

War has brought restrictions, rationing, and priva- 
tions to the now 650-year-old Swiss democracy, but life 
goes on in utmost simplicity and in utmost confidence. 
In normal times the Swiss people have a pronounced 
weakness for festivals, and even in these days of stress 
the observance of ancient traditions, as far as condi- 
tions will permit, are sacred to them. 
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Thus, the momentous biblical events that took place 
between Palm Sunday and the early morning of Easter 
are portrayed in various Roman Catholic parts of the 
country. In the lake of Lucerne region the Entry of 
Jesus into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday is reverently de- 
picted. Gaily trimmed “Palm trees,” fashioned of the 
most perfect branches of holly which the boys of that 
region have been able to find in the forests, are carried 
by them to the church on Palm Sunday. After the 
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parish priest has blessed the palms 
the palm carriers and congregation 
walk in procession around the 
church. 


On Maundy Thursday the humble 
rite of the washing of the feet is 
still performed in some localities. 
Here, too, a wooden replica of the 
Holy Sepulchre is mounted in the 
Church Choir and on Good Friday 
the worshippers, clad in deep mourn- 
ing, pay their respects at this im- 
provised shrine. 

The dramatic events of the night 
before Good Friday and the eventful 
episodes of Good Friday itself have 
through many centuries and up to 
the present day been portrayed in 
different parts of Roman Catholic 
Switzerland by means of large pro- 
cessions. Among these the proces- 
sions in the quaint little town of 
Mendrisio near Lugano have above 
all retained the elements of the 
mystery plays which members of the 
clergy presented to their congrega- 
tions in the Middle Ages. 

Good Friday in Switzerland is the 
holiest day of the entire year with 
Catholic and Protestant alike. It is 
the one day on which everybody at- 
tends Divine services, 


An important ritual in Roman 
Catholic regions is the blessing of 
the fire on Holy Saturday. This 
ceremony is observed in an especial- 
ly vivid manner at Carona and in 
other parts of the Italian speaking 
canton of Ticino. Since a big pile of 
ashes is needed, the bonfire, which is 
near the church entrance, has to be 
of generous size. After the fire has 
died down the boys of the village col- 
lect the ashes and distribute them 
among the householders. 


At present eggs are severely ra- 
tioned in Switzerland, but in normal 
times Easter eggs are a familiar ac- 
companiment of that season. At 
Zurich, for instance, boys and girls 
then meet at favorite spots, such as 
the Rathaus Bridge, the Fischmarkt 
and the arcades along the venerable 
guild houses. All have an abundant 
supply of white or colored Easter 
eggs and presently competitions will 
decide who owns the strongest eggs. 
Experienced youngsters. pick out 
hard-boiled eggs with a strong shell 
and good tip. When opponents “tip” 
eggs they are careful to protect their 
respective egg as much as possible 
with their right hand to avoid crack- 
ing the shell. As soon as an egg 


Eastertime in Switzerland brings a revival of happy old customs. Here the ques- 
ion of who owns the strongest eggs is on the way of being decided in friendly 


ashion. 





Photo Willy Schneider, Zurich 
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has both tips damaged it becomes 
the property of the contestant own- 
ing the stronger egg. Easter Mon- 
day, when there is no rationing, 
brings contests in the gathering up 
of a certain number of eggs on a 
given distance. 


While Easter and blossomtime ar- 
rive together in Switzerland, up in 
the highlands the season of Spring 
Ski-ing is then at its best. But even 
skiers enjoy Easter Egg Frolics. 
For instance at Villars, in the Vau- 
dois Alps, and only in normal times, 
of course, contestants assemble early 
in the morning on the Chamossaire, 
6,949 feet high, then take off for a 
downhill race which is packed with 
curves and thrills. At _ intervals, 
mostly after a breath-taking turn, a 
red flag has been planted in the 
snow, marking the location of a 
small basket containing one hard- 
boiled egg. 


During his descent a contestant 
has to grab a total of five eggs, pre- 
ferably without stopping. At the 
finish the eggs are carefully ex- 
amined, a cracked one bringing a 
penalty of 10 seconds and a totally 
crushed one a loss of 30 seconds. If 
he misses an egg he is disqualified 
in the race. 


After passing the examination at 
the finish a contestant may eat one 
of the eggs. The remaining four 
eggs will be included in a festive 
salad served at Bretaye above Vil- 
lars to the organizers and competi- 
tors of this rather unusual event. 


The custom of distributing “East- 
er bread” is a distinctive feature of 
the tiny village of Saviése above 
Sion, in the Valais. In this primi- 
tive mountain realm, where the 
peasants eat dark bread all the year 
round, even in peace-time, an an- 
cient tradition provides that every 
man, woman, and child receive a 
generous slice of white bread on 
Easter Sunday. The simple gift is 
highly appreciated and enjoyed by 
the recipients who, if they happen 
to be adults, are in addition treated 
to a glass of home-grown wine. Since 
white bread is now tabu in Switzer- 
land for the duration of the war, 
this “Easter bread” custom must 
necessarily also suffer an interrup- 
tion. 
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HAPPY FAMILY 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


ATHER McNulty knew a certain way to lure 

his parishioners to his door. All he had to 
do was to draw up a chair to the study desk, light 
a pipe, and put a sheaf of foolscap in front of him; 
then as his brain teetered on the brink of a sermon, 
the doorbell would begin to ring. This method, he 
had often explained to young Father Cook, was an 
unfailing one. 

It was the afternoon of the Wednesday of Holy 
Week that Father began the formula that brought 
the line of bell ringers up his front steps. With 
his pipe coaxed into a glowing contentment, his 
chair at a comfortable angle from the desk, and 
thoughts marching obediently into orderly lines on 
his foolscap, the door bell jangled in his ears. He 
heard the housekeeper answer it and her attempt 
to convince whoever was there that the pastor was 
a busy man. If he gave her time enough, she’might 
succeed, but his thoughts were the type to go scur- 
rying in confusion at such interruption, so he 
shrugged and called out, “That’s all right, Mrs. 
O’Brien.” 

He heard that good lady mutter as she hied her- 
self kitchenward. “Small wonder the poor thing 
sits up nights writing sermons.” 

In the scrubbed looking little parlor of the rec- 
tory sat the portly Mrs. Cooney. At sight of Fa- 
ther, she laboriously stood up and he as quickly 
motioned her to remain seated. There was so much 
of Mrs. Cooney, it was quite a project for her to 
arise from a chair. “How are you, Mrs. Cooney?” 
he greeted with outstretched hand. 

“TI am all right, Father,” she said. He thought 
her tone and voice left the implication that there 
were those abroad less all right than she. She was 
a woman of subtle innuendos, he had decided. So 
now, he braced himself for her story. 


But there was no harm in delaying it a few 
minutes longer. In this way he could attempt to 
pull the mood of his sermon over him like a protect- 
ing garment. “How is Pat?” he asked. “Is his 
work holding up?” 

“Yes, Father, he has a fine job,” she said without 
enthusiasm. 

“Good,” said the Pastor, “and what do you hear 
from the boy in camp?” 

“He’s doing well, Father. 
about stripes on his arm.” 


He wrote something 
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“Congratulations. 
you proud.” 


“Yes,” she sighed, “but it’s not about my own 
family that I came to see you.” She was going 
to let him have it, so he might as well cease to 
divert her attack. When he didn’t speak, she went 
on, “Father, there’s been criticism of yourself from 
those you’d least expect.” 

“Tut, Tut,” he chided. “Don’t let things like 
that upset you, Mrs. Cooney. A little criticism 
never did anyone a bit of harm.” 

“But Father, if you only knew the ones who are 
talking. The ones who pretend to have your in- 
terests at heart. Oh the deceit!” 

She was rushing on like a stream over mountain 
boulders, splashing and gurgling as it went. This 
was not a new experience. What pastor has not 
heard time and again of “talk in the parish.” Any- 
thing could arouse such talk from the speed at 
which a man drove his automobile, to whether 
or not he should own one. He had no inclination 
to listen to such tale bearing. At the same time 
he did not want to offend Mrs. Cooney, who really 
was not such a bad sort, if she could outgrow this 
urge to tell all and at once. “Don’t worry your- 
self,” he advised her. “I don’t.” 

Her eyes looked small in her fleshy face as she 
peered up at him. “And you don’t want the names 
of these so-called friends?” 


You have a family to make 


“T’d much prefer not to hear them. By the way, 


will you be at Tenebrae services tonight?” His 
smile was a pleasant dismissal. 
Reluctantly his caller hoisted herself. ‘Well, I 


tried to tell you.” He waited until she had rustled 
out the front door, before he attempted to reorgan- 
ize those points he had been about to muster. But 
back at the desk he found himself idle. Mrs. 
Cooney was only one of that legion of well meaning 
women who considered it their duty to become an 
associated press between the pastor and the people. 
If it wasn’t one thing it was another. “They say.” 
The things “they say”! If there is no Young Peo- 
ple’s Club, they say there should be. No wonder 
there are so many mixed marriages. If there is a 
Young People’s Club, they say, “The idea of such 
carousing.” If Mrs. X is not on the bazaar commit- 
tee, they say she’s hurt and offended. If Mrs. X 
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is on the serving committee, they say she wonders 
why some one else doesn’t lend a hand for a change. 
If the pastor accepts no dinner invitations, they say 
he should mingle more often with the people; if he 
does go into their homes socially, they say you can’t 
find the pastor in, even when you need him. 

But this was not turning out that sermon. He 
was about ready to begin again when the light tap 
of Father Cook’s knuckles sounded on the door. 
“Come in, Father; come in,” he urged. This was 
company that settled as soothingly as a good smoke. 

“I’m back from my rounds,” reported Father 
Cook, “and I want you to know that the Whaling 
child is better. Old Mrs. Mullane wants to thank 
you for the rosary you gave her back in 1926 and 
the Heeneys are well pleased that the Lord sent 
them twins. In fact they are better pleased at this 
presentation than at any of the six singles that 
preceded it, which brings me to the conclusion that 
the Heeneys are nice people to know.” 

“Your conclusions are self evident. 
other news lurks abroad?” 

“Well, the weather is perfect for Easter. In fact, 
it’s a gorgeous day, and tomorrow is Spy Wednes- 
day.” 

“What else?” 

“Nothing specific. Just the report that your 
flock is one big happy family.” 

“Good boy,” said the pastor, and of course Father 
Cook had no way of knowing why he was such a 
good boy in the pastor’s eyes. 

The young priest had said they were all 
a “Happy Family.” Happy families had their 
quarrels and misunderstandings, but first and fore- 
most they were a family. It was up to him to keep 
them happy now and ever after. Yes, the smoke 
with his associate had refreshed him. 


It was with a feeling of catharsis that Father 
McNulty entered the church that evening for the 
service of tenebrae. It was as though his reflec- 
tions of the afternoon had been more beneficial to 
him than his completed sermon would have been to 
his people. He liked the thought that his assistant 
had inadvertently placed with him. 
grateful for both thoughts placed there. What 
better day was there than Wednesday of Holy Week 
to remind oneself that in the Christlike role of the 
priesthood, one must expect not only personal be- 
trayal but universal as well. Were it not for the 
Judases that sought Him ceaselessly in the garden, 
the fight would be over and won. Kingdom come 
would have arrived on earth. But the fight was 
bitter, the fight was keen, and the fight was good. 
The kiss was only the beginning of the long walk 
to Calvary. 

There was solace in this ancient service. 


And what 


Here 
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In fact he was. 





was preparation for the glorious feast of Easter. 
As the voices swept upward with the cries of the 


lamentations, there was an easing within the 
breast. As long as there was a God in heaven to 
hear earth’s lonely cry, there was an ultimate end 
to loneliness. “Jerusalem...Jerusalem.” It was 
the poignant sigh of all the centuries. It was the 
sobbing for His betrayal; it was the plea for His 
resurrection. This was the prelude of Easter. He 
had yet to be crucified before the throat of the 
organ roared its Alleluias. 

There were long lines on either side of both con- 
fessionals after services. That was as it should be. 
Tomorrow would be Holy Thursday and it was well 
that many should be making ready to approach the 
linen covered railing which was in truth the table 
of the Last Supper. “Do this in commemoration 
of Me.” 

Father McNulty found he was very tired when 
the last drab whisper had sounded in his ear. He 
stood up, aching slightly from the crowded position 
in the box. Behind him he would leave all the dis- 
mal whisperings, just as they had been left behind 
by those who’d brought them there. “Absolvo te.” 
Outside a red light was burning. Beyond the light 
was proof that the whispers now were dead. 

The pastor noticed that Father Cook’s confession- 
al was quiet and the door slightly ajar. That gave 
him deep content. To him, the pastor, had come the 
hugest bundles of sins on the evening of Spy 
Vednesday. To him, the pastor, had come the gath- 
ering flock. 

Among the penitents yet kneeling in the church, 
he noticed the thin drooping back of Mrs. Baker. 
The sight of her recalled to him a promise he had 
almost forgotten. During the course of the day. 
her timid ring had been among the number sounded 
at the rectory and when he’d come in to talk to her 
it was apparent that she’d recently been crying. 
“Father,” she had said, “I’ve come to ask that you 
excuse my Kate and Jennie from the procession to- 
morrow.” 

“Why, that’s too bad,” he had said. “It would be 
nice to have your girls marching with the other 
children.” 

“Oh, Father, and don’t think I wouldn’t like to 
have them, but they have no white dresses to wear. 
I thought till the last that I could pinch pennies to 
get them, but with himself sick and the other chil- 
dren needing so many things, I just can’t. So will 
you excuse them, please?” 

“But you know, Mrs. Baker, the Sisters say that 
children may wear dresses of light color if they 
don’t happen to have white.” 

At that her lips had quivered and she had clutched 
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her thin tired looking hands. “But Father, it would 
mean they must admit to the others that they had 
no white dresses. Maybe it’s false pride, but you 
know how children are and the girls asked that 
they’d not have to march if they could not be the 
same as the others. And it’s not in my heart to 
compel them.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” he’d suggested. “Drop back 
and see me after services. I’m sure we can work 
something out.” His mind had been whirling with 
the necessity to do a number of things and the 
problem of the Bakers had been lost until he saw 
her there in the ¢ urch. 

Of course there was only one thing to do at this 
late hour. He’d simply open his own slim wallet 
and hope it contained the price of material for 
white dresses for two disappointed little girls. But 
then, that wouldn’t do either. Here it was late eve- 
ning and surely no stores open at this hour. Just 
as there crept over him a feeling of impatience with 
himself, he saw another familiar kneeling back. 
There was Mrs. Cooney. And the sight of her, odd- 
ly recalled to his mind none other than his own be- 
loved mother. 

Strange it was that the portly Mrs. Cooney sug- 
gested the Mother of Father McNulty, for that 
valiant person had been small and wirey for all her 
mothering of a brood of eight. But it was not Mrs. 
Cooney in the role of Mother, that had come to him, 
but rather Mrs. Cooney as a child of such a mother 
as he had possessed. 

That brief moment he paused outside his con- 
fessional, there rose up in memory an unforgettable 
incident out of childhood. He had been one of the 
youngest of the eight and at one time prone to 
reach for mother’s apron strings. There was one 
morning at play in the yard when he was loath to 
adjust to the give and take that was always demand- 
ed when the McNultys got together. For the third 
time in a morning, he’d come in to report that he 
had been abused by his brothers and sisters. 

“Mom,” he had whined, “I want to tell you what 
Johnny did... .” 

“But I don’t want to hear it,” she had interrupt- 
ed. “If it’s very bad I’ll find it out myself; moth- 
ers always do.” 


He had stared at her wide-eyed as the truth of 
that statement bore down on him. It was a fact. 
Mother did eventually know the good things and the 
bad, whether she was specifically informed or not. 
While he was still gaping she had said; “Walter, 
I’m going to let you in on a secret. I’m going to 
bake a walnut cake for supper and you’re to crack 
the nuts and then go back in the yard and not tell 
a single child about the cake. It’s to be a sur- 
prise!” 


In small boy rapture he had set about the task 
and back in the yard the secret had floated delight- 
fully about in his little head. It wasn’t until that 
evening at bed time that his mother had pointed 
the lesson. “You see, Walter honey,” she had said, 
“when you are busy thinking of nice things you 
forget to look for ugly ones.” 

Father stepped into the aisle and made a deep and 
reverent genuflection saying as he did, “God keep 
you, Mother dear.” Which of course was what 
God had been doing these many years since she had 
left the earth. 

He tiptoed silently to the pew where Mrs. Cooney 
knelt and touched her shoulder, “Will you please 
stop by the rectory before you go home?” he asked. 

“Yes, Father,” she sibilantly hissed. 

She was not long behind him in the house and as 
she settled complacently in the armchair said, “I 
can give you the names, Father, as I said.” 

“‘Names, oh yes, that reminds me. It was of Mrs. 
Baker that I wanted to talk to you.” 

“Oh indeed, Father, and do you think he’s as sick 
as he makes out?” 

“IT suppose only the Lord knows how sick that 
poor man is. But it’s of Mrs. Baker I want to 
speak.” Briefly he recounted the visit concerning 
dresses for Jennie and Kate. 

She leaned forward then and in her eye there was 
a glow in place of the habitual gleam. “Oh I'd like 
to help.” 

“Well, I thought that you might have two such 
dresses at your house that might fit the Baker 
girls.” 

She exclaimed, “Why, I have the very two. I can 
see them in the closet this instant as I sit here.” 

“Good,” he smiled, “But Mrs. Cooney, don’t you 
think it best to keep this a secret, you and I? You 
know how those things are with sensitive people 
like the Bakers.” 

“TI understand, Father. I’ll bring them here this 
very night and not a soul will know.” 

“Except of course the recording angel, Mrs. 
Cooney.” And if there wasn’t actually a blush of 
pleasure at that reminder! 

Moving with more speed than he’d ever seen her 
summon before, he watched Mrs. Cooney start tow- 
ard her home and at the same time he saw Mrs. 
Baker approaching. “Come in. Come in,” he hailed 
her. “Everything is going to be fine, so don’t you 
worry at all.” 

Nor was he worrying that night of Holy Week. 
The stars were shining over the parish house and 
over all the homes clustered about. The stars had 
lighted the Garden of Galilee and they had rested 
on soldiers sleeping at the tomb. What was tene- 
brae but the black before the Easter dawn? 
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itself. Our older Fathers and 

Brothers recall when Doctor 
James opened an office in the town 
of St. Meinrad at the foot of the 
Abbey hill. For the years that he 
cared for the town Doctor James in- 
cluded the monks and seminarians 
among his patients. He made calls 
at the Abbey and Seminary as often 
as his services were needed. Later 
the doctor transferred his office and 
practice to Tell City, Indiana. Be- 
sides regular medical care in home 
and office Doctor James offered his 
patients the advantages of his Park- 
view Hospital. Since Christmas Doc- 
tor James has returned to St. Mein- 
rad as Staff Physician of our insti- 
tution. He succeeds Doctor Schrie- 
fer who lately transferred to Evans- 
ville, Indiana. Doctor James comes 
each day at four o’clock to have of- 
fice hours for us. The Doctor also 
gives us practical assistance in the 
classroom. Priest and doctor often 
meet at the bed of the sick to share 
mutual problems. Our future priests 
are given the advantage in the Semi- 
nary of meeting the doctor in the 
class room to discuss these problems. 
Doctor James is now giving a series 
of lectures on medical problems that 
the priest will meet in parochial life. 


RETREATS came early this year. 

In the first week of February 
there was a lull in class room 
routine. Professors and students 
gave full time to the spiritual life. 
Our Fathers stationed at Marmion 
Military Academy, the Dakota In- 
dian Missions, and the parishes 
joined their confreres at the Abbey 
for the annual Retreat. Father 
Benedict, O.F.M. conducted the Re- 
treat exercises for the Abbey. 


B isa medical history repeats 


Father Damasus, O.S.B., was Re- 
treat Master in the Major Seminary. 
The Seminary Retreat enlarged Fa- 
ther Damasus’s acquaintances at St. 
Meinrad. He was already well known 
at the Abbey as one of its former 
Retreat Masters. Father Damasus’s 
monastic home is in famed Maria 
Laach Abbey of Germany. With 
three other monks from the same 
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mother Abbey he is trying to estab- 
lish the culture and traditions of 
that Abbey in America. The Maria 
Laach foundation is St. Paul’s 
Priory in New Jersey. 


The boys in the Minor Seminary 
were under the direction of Father 
Gerald Ellard, S.J. Speculation and 
rumor usually precede a Retreat 
Master. The interest in Father El- 
lard’s coming was more than board- 
ing school curiosity. Already many 
of the students knew the answer to 
“Who is he.” “Father Ellard” sug- 
gested many books with that name 
on the library’s reference shelf and 
the text “Christian Life And Wor- 
ship” used by the Senior Religion 
Classes. Father Ellard’s Retreat 
added the pleasure of personal 
friendship to the interest we have in 
his books. 


x 4 HE ELOCUTION Classes of the 

Minor Seminary sponsored a 
program for Washington’s birthday. 
Each of the six classes had a class 
speaker. The occasion suggested the 
patriotic theme of the program, 
“Oratory In American Democracy.” 
Through the speeches of great ora- 
tors at the crucial moments in Amer- 
ican history the story of our Amer- 
ican republic was retold. William 
Regnier (VI Class) presided as 
chairman of the program. His in- 
troductory remarks wove the various 
speeches into a continuous narrative. 
Mr. Lawrence Moran (I Class) gave 
Edmund Burke’s address on the 
British attitude towards the colo- 
nies. The scene crossed the Atlan- 
tic. Patrick Henry’s undying “Li- 
berty or Death” reflected the Amer- 
ican spirit in the war that brought 
our democracy. James Dede (II 
Class) revived the spirit of that 
famous oration. When Washington 
returned to private life he did more 
than deliver a farewell address. The 
first President left to future Amer- 
icans the unshakable principles of 
“Religion And Morality.” Mr. Ed- 
win Scherzer (III Class) reviewed 
Washington’s political philosophy. 
Abraham Lincoln stands among 
great Americans as the savior of 
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ECHOES FROM OUR ABBEY HALLS 


our republic. His guiding hands 
healed the wound of civil strife that 
threatened to disrupt American 
unity. Amid the dead of Gettysburgh 
battlefield he spoke the words that 
summarized our American ideal of 
popular government. The speaker 
from the Fourth Class, Mr. Cyril 
Hettich, delivered the “Gettysburgh 
Address.” In the last World War 
our country sent her sons across the 
seas “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” To President Wilson 
came the task of declaring our war 
policy against the German Empire. 
Mr. Joseph Dieckhaus (V Class) 
told us the message that brought 
America into the war. Our own 
days are witnessing the death strug- 
gle between democracy and dicta- 
tors. Ranking with Wilson’s address 
of 1917 is the speech of President 
Roosevelt declaring war against 
Japan. Mr. Paul Sweeney (VI 
Class) recalled the war message of 
last December. The evening’s pro- 
gram brought us the messages of the 
great orators in the voices of our 
own speakers; the radio broadcast 
that closed the program brought us 
the voice of our President in his 
speech of February 23. 


FEBRUARY 9th brought bright 

prospects of many Brothers in 
future years. The class of nine 
Brother Candidates invested with 
the Holy Habit on this day was the 
largest our Abbey has yet received. 
It was also a day for St. Placid Hall 
to celebrate. All these Novices re- 
ceived their first training as Bene- 
dictines in our preparatory school 
for Brothers. Father Abbot blessed 
the Habits and clothed the Novices. 


After the Conventual Mass the 
Brothers’ Novitiate received, as 
Novices: Paul Reed (Kentland, 
Indiana), Paul Brunette (Brazil, 


Indiana), Arthur Shidler (Ramsey, 
Indiana), Joseph Estill (New Salis- 
bury, Indiana), Thomas Roznowski 
(Du Quoin, Illinois), Edgar Martin, 
Louis Meiners, Marion Bimmerle 
and Aloysius Hellman (Louisville, 
Kentucky). 
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The celebration of St. Scholastica’s 
feast was especially joyful for our 
monastic family. During the festive 
Mass two Brother Novices made 
profession as monks of the Abbey. 
Brother Novice Raymond Kennedy is 
now Brother Timothy and Brother 
Novice Edward is Brother Albert. At 
the same time two professed Broth- 
ers who completed the time of the 
Triennial Vows made the final step 
in monastic life. Brothers Benedict 
and Lawrence pronounced their Per- 
petual Vows as Benedictines. These 
Brothers are the first to follow each 
step of the Brother’s training from 
St. Placid Hall to Perpetual Vows. 


T HE GREAT day of Ordination 

moves a step closer for a group 
of our clerics. Father Abbot con- 
ferred Minor Orders on this class 
after the February Retreat. Fraters 
Malachy, Cuthbert, Bonaventure, 
Jude, and Terrence have now re- 
ceived the last of the Minor Orders. 


“FR OR GOD and Country.” Visi- 

tors to St. Meinrad’s will see 
this spirit symbolized at their very 
first glimpse of the Abbey. The 
large crosses on the twin spires of 
the Abbey Church are already spir- 
itual landmarks for the countryside. 
Now we have added the symbol of 
country. Northwest of the Abbey 
Church the ground rises to a grace- 
ful hill. It is one of the highest 
spots of the entire campus. On this 
site our new flagpole now stands. 
“Old Glory” will go up ninety feet 
each morning to remind us of pa- 
triotic loyalty to our country. The 
flag itself is of giant dimensions— 
19x10. Leaving the state highway 
a graceful curve guides the visitor 
up the hill to the Abbey. The steep 
slope hides the buildings from view 
until the visitor almost reaches the 
top of the hill. But the crosses and 
the flag peering above the hill can 
be seen from the road below. 

On Sunday, March 15, we had an 
inspiring patriotic program for the 
dedication of the flagpole and the 
raising of the new flag. All Sunday 
morning persistent March rains 
threatened to prevent the celebra- 
tion. At noon a victorious sun final- 
ly broke through the dark clouds and 
gave us a perfect blue background 
for the flag. The rain did make us 
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change the place of the program. A 
speakers’ stand had been prepared 
at the base of the flagpole and places 
were arranged for the Community 
and visitors in front of the flagpole. 
By Sunday afternoon the ground 
was so muddy that the whole pro- 
gram was conducted in front of the 
Abbey Church. Only the flag com- 
mittee waded through the mud to 
the flagpole. Father John’s band 


played the crowd into a patriotic 
spirit with the strains of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “America,” and 
“God Bless America.” The speakers 
for the occasion stressed the impor- 
tance of the ceremony during these 
days of our national crisis. The 





oe or Friend ? 


He is risen, Alleluia! 

Shout it to His enemies. 

Watch them pale in consternation; 
Death to them the message is. 


He is risen, Alleluia! 

Tell it to His faithful friends. 
See them glow in exultation; 
Life to them the news portends. 


He is risen, Alleluia! 

Soul of mine, thy stand avow. 
“°T is not fright, ’t is jubilation.” 
Alleluia! Friend art thou. 


Albert Kleber, 0.S.B. 





TAXUTANITANITON TON TON ANTONIN TON IONIAN ONION IO\: 


Honorable Harold A. Shindler spoke 
with a soldier’s enthusiasm on “Our 
Flag.” In the last World War he 
followed the flag overseas for active 
service. Mr. Shindler formerly 
served the American Legion as 
State Commander. “Our Country” 
was the address delivered by the 
Honorable Paul F. Mason. The 
speaker is devoting himself to the 
needs of our country by serving as 
chairman for the Defense Board 
in Spencer County. Father Abbot 
closed the speakers’ program with 
“Our Patriotism.” 


The triple blessing of the new 
site, the flagpole, and the flag by 
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Father Abbot gave a religious spirit 
to the celebration. Trumpets 
sounded and a stiff breeze unfurled 
“Old Glory” as it climbed its way 
to the top of the new pole. When it 
waved for the first time above us the 
cannon boomed its loud salute. Fa- 
ther Pierce Dixon led the audience 
in a pledge of loyalty to the Flag. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” sung 
to the accompaniment of the band 
completed the program. 

On the base of the new flagpole a 
bronze tablet will proclaim to the 
Americans of the future our spirit 
in the war days of 1942. “Emblem 
of Liberty and Loyalty, Dedicated to 
God and Country, In days of War— 
1942, In a Haven of Peace, by the 
Sons of St. Benedict, Apostle of 
Peace.” The new flagpole is a gift 
to the Abbey from Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Tafel of Louisville, Kentucky. 


From their library shelves the 

hand-copied Bibles recall scenes 
of the old monasteries. The written 
Word of God was the great book 
for the monk. He prayed it in choir, 
studied it in the quiet of his cell and 
copied it in the scriptorium, the 
literary workshop of the monks. The 
monk often devoted all the work 
hours of his monastic life to tran- 
scribing the Sacred Scriptures. Many 
a precious Bible found its first home 
in a monastery. St. Benedict en- 
shrined the Scripture in the monk’s 
life by the authority and counsel of 
the Holy Rule. The love of Scrip- 
ture is still a tradition in the mon- 
asteries of our own days. Every 
Abbey links with the past in praying 
and studying the Scripture. Our 
Abbey is especially privileged to join 
the old monastic laborers in pre- 
paring a new edition of the Scrip- 
tures. Under the direction of The 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
an English edition of the Old Testa- 
ment is now in preparation. The 
commission has entrusted the in- 
dividual books of the Old Testament 
to biblical scholars throughout our 
country. Our Abbey was chosen to 
present our American Catholics with 
a modern English version of the 
Book of Psalms. Father Eberhard 
is assigned the task of making the 
new translation and directing the 
work of the Fathers who are help- 
ing. 
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St. Catherine of Siena 


HIS great woman was the 

daughter of a humble trades- 

man, yet was a wonderful ex- 
ample of what faithful prayer and 
courageous penance can do. It was 
a period of darkest trouble and 
heresy for the Church, when a group 
of rebellious Cardinals elected a 
second Pope, and some cities adhered 
to the one, some to the other, each 
thinking he was the right Pope. But 
Catherine, who began her career of 
prayer and penance as a child, made 
a vow of virginity at seven, and en- 
dured bitter persecution at home for 
refusing to marry, soon became 
known for her sanctity, especially as 
our Lord stamped upon her body the 
marks of His wounds. At the age 
of fifteen she entered the Third Or- 
der of St. Dominic but remained at 
home in her father’s workshop, 


Saint-of-the-Month 


where she labored with her hands 
while her mind and her heart were 
constantly with God in unending 
communion. 

At the time of the Church’s great 
trouble, the fame of her holiness hav- 
ing spread abroad, she was sum- 
moned to defend the Church’s cause. 
Armed with Papal authority and ac- 
companied by three confessors, she 
travelled through Italy, exhorting 
and explaining, until all the cities 
were won for the true Pope, Gre- 
gory XI, whom she sought out at 
Avignon and brought back to Rome 
in triumph. She rebuked the dis- 
loyal Cardinals who had elected the 
Anti-Pope, and prayed and wept day 
and night that God might banish the 
devil and his demons, who were in- 
citing the people against the Pope 
and even threatening to kill him. 

Finally her prayers and penances 
won, and the seditious temper of the 
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people was subdued; the demons, 
however, whom she saw all over the 
city, inciting the people, now took re- 
venge on her and scourged her un- 
mercifully. But she joyfully bore 
their assaults if it meant the libera- 
tion of the Church. She died at the 
same age as our Lord at His death— 
thirty-three, in the year 1380. 

Today the world is on fire again, 
and the devil has incited men to kill, 
burn, and destroy cities and people, 
just for the sake of worldly gain. 
Christ’s Church is again being per- 
secuted, and Satan’s servants are 
trying to wipe it off the face of the 
earth, substituting a man-made re- 
ligion. But let them remember that 
Christ built His Church upon a rock, 
and promised that the gates of hell 
shall never prevail against it! May 
St. Catherine again assist us by her 
prayers and soon end this frightful, 
useless war! 


Implanting an Inferiority Complex 


N INFERIORITY complex is a 

state of mind wherein a person 
is shy and backward, with an ever- 
present haunting fear that nothing 
he does is as good as others do it, 
and he is afraid to try, lest others 
laugh at his efforts. Most of these 
cases can be traced to childhood, and 
parents are the greatest offenders. 
One man, a successful author, con- 
fessed to a friend that the first 
story that an editor accepted, with 
its accompanying check, shocked him 
so, he almost sent it back, thinking 
it was surely a mistake. He tells 
how, when a boy, both his father and 
mother nagged him about everything 
he did, saying he never did anything 
right, that he was the worst boy any 
parents ever had, that he would 
surely come to a bad end; although 
he could not think of any very 
serious misdeed in his life, yet he 
was labeled “Peck’s Bad Boy,” and 
his parents seemed to think it the 
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proper thing to tell everyone they 
knew what an awful child he was. 
So he grew up with the idea that 
he was the proverbial black sheep, 
that praise was not for him because 
he was constitutionally unable to 
ever do right or be good. In reality, 
he was bright and the seeds of 
genius were buried in him, but his 
parents could see no good in him, 
and never failed to tell him so, prob- 
ably because he was different and 
amused himself in odd ways, or got 
into mischief because of a curious, 
inquiring mind. Another man, a 
music composer, while listening to 
one of his pieces being played in a 
store on a phonograph, told how his 
mother had always said there was 
no good whatsoever in him and that 
he would be a rank failure in life. 
“Poor thing, she’s dead now,” he said 
wistfully to the bystanders. “I wish 
she could hear this now. Then per- 
haps she would say I was some good 
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in this world.” He stili longed more 
for her approbation than all the ap- 
plause of the world! 


Sometimes parents do this to a 
child in order to control his too-exu- 
berant spirits, to batter down con- 
ceit, or simply to punish him for con- 
stantly getting into mischief. But it 
is a poor method, since it implants in 
a child’s brain an obsession that will 
remain with him throughout life, 
unless he has the strength and dog- 
gedness to labor on until he proves 
to himself that he can be a success. 

Too many persons, however, do 
not realize what is the real reason 
for their lack of success—it is this 
complex that is holding them down; 
they have had it beaten into their 
brains so long that their efforts are 
all worthless, that they believe it 
themselves, and are thus rendered 
helpless and spineless by a vicious 
practise. 
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Household Hints 


If clothes become scorched from well, allowing to dry before putting 


too hot an iron, have a bottle of 
peroxide handy; with a clean white 
cloth moistened with the peroxide, 
rub the scorched spot and pat it 
gently until it disappears. Then with 
clean water, rub the spot to remove 
the peroxide. Iron spot by covering 
with clean cloth until most of the 
moisture has been removed. Then 
iron as usual, but do not use too hot 
an iron. In summer, hanging the 
garment out in the sun will remove 
the scorch. 


To remove onion odor from wood- 
en bowls or utensils, wash at once 
in cold water, and if the odor still 
clings, rub them with salt or soda 
and then rinse. 


Never leave wooden bowls, forks 
or spoons in hot water; it makes 
them crack. Wash quickly and dry 


away. 

Scrub the broiler with steel wool 
pads and none of the baked-on stains 
will remain. If badly burned on old 
stains do not come off at once; they 
will come off in time, if rubbed well 
with steel wool each time after 
using. The best way to start out 
new enamel sauce pans, bake pans 
and broilers, is never to permit the 
smallest stain to remain on when 
new. Use steel wool each time and 
then they will be easy to keep new- 
looking. Sometimes steel wool leaves 
gray marks on white enamel pans; 
in that case, after rubbing with the 
pad, wash the gray streaks with 
soap and cleanser and they will dis- 
appear at once. Steel wool pads 
make cleaning the top of the gas 
stove easy—especially where food 
burns on around the burners. 


Meats 


Smoked meats shrink less when 
started in cold water. 


Meat should always be carved 
across the grain. 


Lamb’s liver has the texture and 
taste of calf’s liver. 


Pork kidneys can be made pala- 
table by marinating overnight in oil 
and vinegar. 

A grated raw potato will hold a 
meat loaf together better than egg. 

Meats used in stews should be 
seared on all sides first to seal in the 
juices. 

Soup should be started in cold 
water, as this draws out the juices. 


Tripe, kidneys, beef liver, brains, 
sweetbreads and lungs can be made 
into delicious dishes and these are 
cheaper. 

Tripe may be cut up like noodles 
and cooked in soup. 

Beef liver likewise may be ground 
up and with egg and bread crumbs 
added, rolled into balls and dropped 
into soup for liver dumpling soup. 


Kidneys are cut up thinly, (the 
white core discarded) fried in 2 
tablespoons fat with % minced onion 
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and salt and pepper added, until 
browned. Then add water, a little 
more salt, a tablespoon sugar, a dash 
or two of pepper, vinegar, about five 
whole cloves and 2 tablespoons cat- 
sup. Simmer until tender. 


Brains are skinned, then sautéd in 
the frying pan and chopped fine with 
the butcher knife while frying. Add 
% minced onion, salt, pepper and a 


scant teaspoon of carraway seed. 
Constantly stir about until lightly 
browned all over, then serve. Some 
like an egg mixed in at the very end, 
allowing it to harden a little. 


Sweetbreads are cut in pieces, 
boiled in salted water until tender, 
then simmered for a few more min- 
utes in a cup of thick cream added 
to liquor, to which is added chopped 
parsley, onion, salt and pepper. If 
not thick enough, mix a little flour 
in milk and rub to smooth paste, 
then add. 


Lungs are no longer displayed, but 
may be had by ordering from the 
butcher, who relays his order to the 
packing house. They are washed 
and dried, then cut up small and 
boiled in salted water with a bag of 
whole spices until tender. Add vine- 
gar and sugar to taste, remove bag 
of spices, and pour in milk and flour 
rubbed smooth, to thicken. Another 
way, instead of milk, brown flour in 
a skillet with lard, then add water, 
stirring into a smooth sauce. Add 
to liquor with vinegar, sugar, and 
more salt and pepper if needed. 
Simmer five minutes, stir well, and 
serve. Small egg, flour and salt 
dumplings are served with this, the 
dough made quite thick and cut off 
a board in small pieces with a knife 
dipped in the hot water in which 
they are boiled for ten minutes. 


Recipes 


FISH CASSEROLE. 


Boil a package of wide noodles in 
hot salted water and when tender, 
drain. Butter a casserole, and after 
tossing around the noodles in a 
saucepan with a tablespoon of melt- 
ed butter, place them in the bottom 
of the casserole. Take four or five 
jack salmon, (as needed) wipe off, 
dust with salt and pepper and lay 
over the top of the noodles in a row. 
Prepare a sauce by mixing 2 cans 
tomato sauce with 1 can cut up 
mushrooms, 1 cut up green pepper, 
% minced onion, 5 chopped olives, 
salt, pepper and a tablespoonful of 
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sugar. Mix well, heat and pour over 
the fish and noodles. Then bake % 
hour in moderate oven. 


PRUNE COFFEE CAKE. 


Cook a pound of prunes with 
sugar and whole star anise until 
tender and the liquor almost boiled 
down. Remove stones and cut up 
prunes, then return to liquor and 
mash, adding more sugar if not 
sweet enough. Remove whole spice 
before adding prunes to liquor. Make 
ordinary biscuit dough; spread thinly 
in bottom of bake pan and spread 
prunes over top. If any dough is 
left, cut in strips to make lattices. 
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Meditorials 


The price of admission into Heav- 
en has been paid by Christ at Cal- 
vary, but we must each pay the per- 
sonal tax. 


To use one’s tongue for a rapier is 
not an accomplishment of which to 
be proud, 


Even if you have but one talent, 
God expects you to do something 
with it. 


It is a good investment to cast 
one’s bread upon the waters when it 
will come back “dough”! This is 
true of perfect charity which merits 
an eternal reward. 


The devil sets the pace for many 
things, but not for holiness of life. 


The gate of Heaven can be opened 
by all. A stenographer can do it 
with a typewriter key; a ditch-dig- 
ger can pick it with an ax; a moth- 
er can open it with a safety-pin! 


The most important things in life 
are within: peace that the world 
cannot give; the kingdom of God; 
beauty exceeding the depth of the 
skin. 


Some people are in good faith in 
a bad Faith. 


In war the rich suffer worry and 
the poor suffer want. 


Are You 


My old address — 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 


There is one achievement that 
Satan can boast of and it is that he 
was the first one to go to Hell! 


To the sick and those in ill health, 
life is truly a cross that one must 
daily take up. So why not follow 
Christ? 


Do not be “burnt up” by the fervor 
of others, but be caught afire and 
kindle your own fervor. 


Most of us are like Simon of Cy- 
rene. If we have to carry the cross, 
we will carry it; otherwise we will 
not. 


When we see others angry and 
quarrelling we sometimes wonder if 
it is because they belong to the 
Church Militant! 


Divine Wisdom has praised the 
wisdom of the serpent, but not any 
of its other characteristics. 


Life is but a race to see God face 
to face. 


When death is upon us there is 
nothing so precious as life. 


A wise man does not wear chips 
for epaulets. 


Not to take the first step is the 
best way to insure oneself against 
taking the last step leading to sin. 


If you are moving, or have moved, do not fail to fill in and mail 
this notice to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Pride is a mustard seed that will 
grow into a tree wherein all manner 
of vice wili roost. 


We should each strive to sell 
Christ, but not like Judas. By our 
words, and especially by our deeds, 
we should be super-salesmen of 
Christianity. 


Pharisees have two reasons for do- 
ing good; the one that is seen by 
others is the “show-window” motive, 
the other is the secret and selfish 
one. 


Life is like a wife that we take 
for better or for worse, for richness 
or poorness, in sickness or health, 
till death do us part! 


The luxuries of this life are not 
worthy to be compared to those that 
are prepared for those that love 
God and serve Him. 


In impatience, in unwillingness to 
suffer, in avoidance of doing the 
hard things that come one’s way, the 
devil will possess one’s soul. 


Let us not be careful sowers of 
the Gospel saving the seed for the 
good ground only, but let us cast it 
everywhere as did the Master. 


Futile day-dreams are but the 
squandering of one’s thoughts. It is 
to be a spiritual spend-thrift to be 
such a dreamer, and one must rend- 
er an account to God of all one’s 
thoughts; the good to our credit, the 
bad to our demerit and punishment. 


Every little head-ache, every little 
pain or hurt, fits into the plan of 
Divine Providence just as_ the 
seconds make the minute, the mitn- 
utes the hour, the hours the day, the 
days the year, the years one’s life. 


There are those that fear people 
more than God! 


Each one has a personal body- 
guard that never sieeps, his guar- 
dian angel. The one enemy that 
strikes some felling blows that he 
cannot parry off is our own self-will. 
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